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THE DECENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The graduation of the class of 1916 marks the conclusion of the tenth 
year of the Library School of the University of Wisconsin. It is fitting 
that this issue of the Bulletin should note the anniversary and what it 
imports. No effort will be made to write down the history of the insti- 
tution. The two hundred and seventy graduates and their work char- 
acterize the school better than could any written record. In connection, 
however, with the decennial occasion the names of some who have been 
concerned in the establishment and in the operation of the school may 
properly be mentioned. The idea that there should be a library school 
in Wisconsin originated with Frank Hutchins, who conceived of the 
school, however, as an institution whose purpese would be to educate 
Wisconsin librarians so that they might be qualified to go back to Wis- 
consin libraries and produce better results in the small cities within the 
state. Miss Cornelia Marvin, now state librarian of Oregon, but then 
a library organizer of the Wisconsin commission, worked with Mr. 
Hutchins in planning for the school and its quarters in the building of 
the Madison public library. Mr. Henry E. Legler, then secretary of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission and its first director, should be credited 
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with the conception and consummation of the completed plans for the 
school as it was finally estabiished and for the administration of its affairs 
during its constructive period. It should not be forgotten, however, 
that from the first and during the entire decennial period the active 
executive of the school and its preceptor has been Miss Mary Emogene 
Hazeltine, and that the school with such standing as it now has is her 
product more than it is the product of any other person. Whaiever may 
have been its purposes and however well its affairs may have been ad- 
ministered it would, of course, have failed had it not been for the en- 
thusiastic efforts of those who have constituted its instructional staff. 
It is a satisfaction to recall that absolutely without exception every 
instructor has worked intelligently, enthusiastically, unselfishly, and with 
absolute loyalty. An agency which has contributed largely to the suc- 
cess of the school has also been the Madison Public Library through whose 
harmonious cooperation effective apprentice work has been made possible. 
It may not be out of place to suggest some of the features of the school 
which specially characterize it and which have promoted such educational 
efficiency as it has attained. In the first place in admitling candidates 
the importance of personality has been emphasized, and suitable personal 
qualifications have been considered as essential as academic achievement. 
In the second place the character and amount of the field work performed 
during February and March of each year together with the apprentice 
work throughout the year has aggregated a practical experience of great 
value to the students. In the third place the requirement that the in- 
structors should be experienced library workers and should throughout the 
year spend a part of their time as library organizers and visitors, has 
given a reality and vitality to the instruction which it would not other: 
wise have had. 





Number seven in the May 28th the officers 

The Bulletin series on Wisconsin of the Wisconsin Li- 
special American Libraries is Library _ brary Association sent 
library The Special Library by Associa- out letters to librar- 
John A. Lapp, librarian tion ians, library assistants, 


of the Indiana Bureau of Legisla- and public library trus- 











tive Information at Indianapolis. 
Mr. Lapp is not only entirely 


familiar with legislative and munici- 
pal libraries but knows well alse 
the business and professional li- 
brary of which he speaks in the 
article. 





tees inviting them to join the asso- 
ciation. On June 12th Miss Ovitz 
the president of the association re- 
ported that 112 had responded. 
The library in Milwaukee of course 
leads all the rest and has a very 
creditable list. We sincerely trust 
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that every librarian who wishes to 
take a permanent place in the pro- 
fession, and every trustee who has 
a genuine interest in creating high 
library standards in the state, will 
respond by sending dues to Miss 
Callie Wieder, treasurer, Public 
Library, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


There has been an 

College unfortunate ignorance 
women in on the part of the gen- 
library eral public as to the 
work character of librarian- 
ship and its opportuni- 

ties. Miss Hazeltine contributed 
to The Bookman of February, 1916, 
an article Opportunities for College 
Women in Library Work, to con- 
stitute one of The Bookman’s series 
on The New World and the College 
Woman. It sets forth concisely 
the opportunities for the college 
woman as the chief librarian of 
the public library, as the head of a 
department, as a children’s li- 
brarian, as a branch librarian, as 
an assistant, as a college or school 
librarian, in special libraries in 
business houses and elsewhere, in 
extension work, and in teaching 
and training-school work. It has 
been reprinted in the Wellesley 
College News for June and separate 
reprints of it will be used by some 
of the library schools to answer the 
multitude of inquiries relative to 
library work. We are grateful to 
the editor of The Bookman for leave 
to reprint it in full. It is ap- 
propriate that it should appear in 
this issue of the Bulletin which 
marks the expiration of a period 
of ten years of Miss Hazeltine’s 
successful administration of a li- 
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brary school, during which she 
has industriously busied herself in 
actually opening up to women, 
and men as well, the opportunities 
to be found in library work. 


It may be a satis- 

Honoring faction to Wisconsin 
Shakes- __librarians to know that 
peare the declared policy of 
Wisconsin libraries, to 

celebrate Shakespeare’s tercenten- 
ary primarily by inducing a larger 
reading of the plays themselves, 
has the editorial approval of The 
Nation which remarks that it is a 
method which has received little 
public attention. ‘One method of 
doing honor to Shakespeare which 
has received little public attention, 
but which, we imagine, is quietly 
being applied by a great many 
people, consists in the simple and 
obvious device of pulling down his 
plays from the shelf and reading 
them through. The citizen who 
makes up his mind not to let 1916 
pass without renewing his acquaint- 
ance with a dozen of the plays will 
do as much for the memory of the 
poet as attendance at an equal 
number of out-of-door perform- 
ances and pageants can accomplish, 
and will certainly do more for the 
reader himself. To the extent that 
the vogue of the Shakespeare 
pageant will encourage the reading 
of Shakespeare, the gain will be a 
permanent one. If, on the other 
hand, absorption in the delightful 
details of stage craft and costuming 
exhausts the interest in the plays 
themselves, there will be a loss. 
When all is said and done, Shakes- 
peare is a reality to the vast ma- 
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jority of us only through the printed 
page, and the measure of his fame 
through the ages is to be gauged 
by the booksellers’ returns. While 
the professors and the professionals 
have been racking their brains over 
the possibility of restoring the sim- 
plicities of the Elizabethan stage, 
millions of plain people have been 
taking their Shakespeare with no 
other scenery than a reading-chair 
and a lamp.” 


It is said that Sir 
Outdoor’ Ernest Shackleton at- 
books and tributes the influences 
explora—_ which chiefly led him 
tions to the career of an ex- 
plorer to the books of 
Dan Beard, which early in his life 
inspired him with love of the out- 
doors and made him captive to the 
fascinations that first-hand study 
of nature can exercise over a boy’s 
mind. 


Samuel G. Blythe in 

Reformers his A Western Warwick 
deals occasionally in 
epigrammatic language. ‘The dif- 
ference between a reform move- 
ment in politics and an old-line 
party movement is that the old 
liners have bosses while the re- 
formers have leaders, and the old 
liners run a machine while the re- 
formers conduct an organization.” 


Kipling is reported 
Kipling’s to have one distinctly 
magazines American leaning, a 


craze for magazines, 
serious and popular. It is said that 
upon occasion he can even be very 
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unceremonious in appropriating the 
periodical property of his friends. 


In Ruth Sawyer’s 


The Seven Miles to Arden 
world’s occurs the following bit 
claws of philosophy: “The 


world is much like a 
great cat, with claws to hide or 
use, as the notion takes it. If ye 
kick and slap it, *twill hump its 
back and scratch at ye, sure as 
fate; but if ye are wise and a bit 
patient ye can have it coaxed and 
smoothed down till it’s purring to 
make room for ye at any hearth- 
side.” 


Among the best sell- 
A psychic ing non-fiction books 
mystery of recent weeks is Pa- 
tience Worth, although 
some may be inclined to question 
the accuracy of classing it as non- 
fiction. It is the record of messages 
received over a ouija board by two 
intelligent women of St. Louis. 
The book is marked by intellectual 
vigor and literary quality. The 
compiler, Mr. C. S. Yost, is editorial 
director of the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat and vouches most unre- 
servedly for the integrity of the 
women through whom the messages 
were transmitted by ‘Patience 
Worth,” and for the genuineness 
of the communications as they ap- 
pear in the book. The general 
concensus of comment upon it is 
well summarized by a single sen- 
tence from the Dial. “It is certainly 
a remarkable human document that 
is here put together; and yet it is 
presumably but an unusually rich 
example of subconscious develop- 
ment.” 
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When the Parker 
Wisconsin Educational Company 
in story published their volume 
and song Wisconsin in Story and 
Song edited by C. R. 
Rounds and H. S. Hippensteel, 
they did something which should 
have been done years ago. Their 
stated purpose is to furnish some 
definite knowledge concerning liter- 
ary productions of Wisconsin, to 
encourage an appreciation of what 
literature is and how it is produced, 
and to encourage readers to study 
the life about them with a view to 
expressing themselves in literary 
form. The effort has been to in- 
clude the work of those who in 
mature life have become identified 
with Wisconsin through residence 
or through literary activities. While 
they disclaim any hope that they 
have done exact justice and while 
the choice of authors and selections 
can probably be intelligently criti- 
cized, the work has been on the 
whole well done and the book is a 
most valuable one. Certainly it 
is a book that ought to be in every 
public library, in every school li- 
brary, and in every home within 
the state. 


Thirteen members 
“Shakes- of the Department of 
peare English of the Univer- 
studies’ sity of Wisconsin have 


contributed to a vol- 
ume of studies commemorating the 
Shakespeare Tercentenary. A 
group of eight sonnets by William 
Ellery Leonard, whom many Wis- 
consin people know only through 
his little play, Glory of the Morn- 
ing, celebrate the “self” of Shakes- 
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peare. Twelve essays follow on 
varied topics, such as his pathos, 
his songs, his sonnets and plays, his 
staging, editors of Shakespeare, a 
comparison of Lamb and Shakes- 
peare. The contributors are: Wil- 
liam Ellery Leonard, Frank G. 
Hubbard, J. F. A. Pyre, John Rob- 
ert Moore, Karl Young, Thomas H. 
Dickinson, Louis Wann, R. E. Neil 
Dodge, Arthur Beatty, Lily B. 
Campbell, O. J. Campbell, Jr., 
Henry A. Burd, and Frederick W. 
Roe. As a whole the book is for 
the student rather than the gen- 
eral reader. 


We quote from the 
Publishers’ Weekly the 
following notice of the 
death of Jean Webster 
so well known to librarians and li- 
brary patrons. “Jean Webster 
(Mrs. Glenn Ford McKinney), died 
on June 11 in New York City, after 
giving birth to a daughter. Mrs. 
McKinney was a grandniece of 
Mark Twain. She was born in 
Fredonia, N. Y., 1876, the daughter 
of Charles Luther Webster, of 
Charles L. Webster & Co., pub- 
lishers of General Grant’s Mem- 
oirs, Mark Twain’s works, and 
other books. She was married to 
Glenn Ford McKinney, a lawyer, 
on September 7 of last year. As a 
girl at school, Mrs. McKinney had 
written much, and she had been 
editor of several of the village pub- 
lications. Before she left Vassar 
several of her short stories had been 
accepted by magazines, and in 1903 
her first book When Patty went to 
College, appeared. This was a suc- 
cess, and was followed later by a 


Jean 


Webster 
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sequel, Patty becoming an ideal, 
especially with college girls. She 
wrote The Wheat Princess in 1905; 
Jerry Junior, 1907; The Four-Pools 
Mystery, 1909; Much Ado About 
Peter, 1909; Just Patty, 1911; Dad- 
dy Long Legs, 1912; and Dear 
Enemy, last year. Her dramatiza- 
tion of Daddy Long Legs is still 
playing with success in this country 
and was recently warmly welcomed 
in England. In many ways Mrs. 
McKinney was accomplished. For 
Daddy Long Legs and Dear Enemy, 
she drew the whimsical illustrations. 
Her books are said to have worked 
reforms in the orphan asylums of 
the country.” 


In Mr. Howells’ re- 

The cent volume The 
critical Daughte: of the Storage 
bookstore appears a_ suggestive 
story, The Critical Book 

store. It is an account of the ad- 
ventures of a certain Frederick Erl- 
cort who held that there might be a 
censorship of taste and conscience 
in literary matters; and that the 
book dealer should be in a position 
to guarantee the literary qualities 
of every book which he sold just as 
merchants in other lines guarantee 
the quality of other merchandise 
and stand ready to have it returned 
if it is not up to grade. He opens 
a store to be conducted upon this 
plan, putting in stock only books 
which he or some accredited critic 
has pronounced to be above re- 
proach and refusing absolutely to 
stock any unworthy book. He not 
only fails miserably from a com- 
mercial standpoint but comes to 
the conclusion that the multitude 
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should be permitted to select their 
own books without assistance or 
artificial aids in selection. ‘What 
is all the worthy family of asses to 
do if there are no thistles to feed 
them? Because the succulent fruits 
and nourishing cereals are better 
for the finer organisms, are the 
coarser not to have fodder? No; I 
have made a mistake. Literature 
is the whole world; it is the expres- 
sion of the gross, the fatuous, and 
the foolish, as well as the expression 
and the pleasure of the wise, the 
fine, the elect. Let the multitude 
have their truck, their rubbish, 
their rot; it may not be the truck, 
the rubbish, the rot that it would 
be to us, or may slowly and by nat- 
ural selection become to certain of 
them. But let there be no artificial 
selection, no survival of the fittest 
by main force.” The Publishers’ 
Weekly considered the story of such 
general trade interest that it re- 
printed it in the issue of June 17. 


The New York Times 
John publishes also the fol- 
Masefield lowing brief sketch of 


—Hotel John Masefield’s early 
Porter life. ‘There is very 
little definite knowl- 


edge of the early life of John Mase- 
field obtainable, as he is remarkably 
reticent about his private life and 
only a few friends know where and 
when he was born. It is said that 
he is anative of Shropshire and forty- 
two years of age. Asa boy he fleda 
farm to the life of the sea, and was 
sailing before the mast at 14. After 
several years’ experience as a sea- 
man he took to the road in America, 
sleeping in barns, working here and 
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there on farms, and finally turning 
up in New York stranded. After 
various vain efforts to obtain em- 
ployment he was engaged by Luke 
O’Donnell, proprietor of the Colon- 
ial Hotel, on Sixth Avenue, as bar- 
tender’s assistant, at $10 a month 
with board and room. He cleaned 
the bar glasses, kept the beer piping 
padded with ice, supplied the free 
lunch counter with food, and did 
other menial work. He slept in a 
garret in the hotel. There at 2 or 
2:30 A. M., when his day’s work 
was done, he read the Morte 
d’Arthur, his only book, until he 
fell asleep. Among his duties was 
keeping the peace between cus- 
tomers and ejecting disorderlies. 
After several months of that life he 
returned to England. Jack B. 
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Yeats prevailed upon him to de- 
scribe for the benefit of the public 
his adventures on sea and land. He 
settled down, married, and is the 
father of two children. His first 
book did not appear until 1908, yet 
he is now the lion of letters in that 
London of which he once wrote, 
‘London town of all towns,I’m glad 
to leave behind.’ Masefield was 
recently in the United States lectur- 
ing and reading from his poems. 
His chief publications include Cap- 
tain Margaret, The Tragedy of Nan, 
The Tragedy of Pompey, the Great 
Multitude and Solitude, The Street 
of Today, and The Daffodils. He 
has written several books of poetry 
and a number of plays, and edited 
The Voyages of Captain William 
Dampier.” 





TO THE LIBRARY WORKERS IN WISCONSIN 


One thousand six hundred eighty 
(1680) letters were sent out on May 
28th to librarians, library assistants 
and public library trustees inviting 
them to join the Wisconsin State 
Library Association and to co- 
operate in making the 1916 meeting 
the biggest and best in the history 
of the Association. One hundred 
twelve (112) people have responded 
to the invitation and sent their 
dues to Miss Callie Wieder, Treas- 
urer, Fond du Lac. Are you one 
of the 1559 not heard from? Per- 
haps your invitation went astray or 
you pigeon-holed it for safe keeping 
and have forgotten about it? 


We want you with us to help in 
extending the influence and growth 
of the Association. A strong As- 
sociation means greater dignity to 
the library profession. All inter- 
ested in library work. should ‘con- 
sider it a privilege to give it their 
loyal support. 

The date of the meeting is Oc- 
tober 11-13. The tentative pro- 
gram follows. If we have your 
financial support we can promise 
you a good program. 

Cordially yours, 
Delia G. Ovitz 
Pres. S. L. A. 1916. 
June 15, 1916. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Wisconsin State Library Association 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
October 11-13, 1916 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Libraries: Past, Present and Future 


Wednesday Evening, October 11, 8 o’clock 


Banquet—Informal reception and reminiscences 


Thursday Morning, October 12, 9:00 o’clock 


Round table for librarians of Public Libraries 
Round table for librarians of schools and colleges 


10:30 o’clock 


Round table for trustees and librarians 
Suggestive topics 
Ways in which greater appropriations have been secured. 
Civil service appointments oi the librarian and staff for and against. 
Should the librarian select the books or book committee of the board? 
What should be done with the indifferent trustee who takes no interest and does 
not attend meetings, but yet accepts the appointments? 
Appointment of committees: Nominations; Resolutions; Auditing 


Thursday Afternoon, 2:00 o’clock 


Present status of the library movement in Wisconsin 

The library’s opportunity to serve the working class 

The library’s opportunity as seen by the educator 

The library’s opportunity as seen by the business man 

The library’s opportunity from the standpoint of public leisure 
The future library 


Thursday Evening, 8:00 o’clock 
Theater party or Moving picture show 


Friday Morning, 9:30 
Business 
Report of officers: Secretary; Treasurer 
Report of standing committees: 
Committee on revision of the constitution 
Committee on library legislation 
Unfinished business of 
Group meetings 
General sessions 
Reports of Committees: Resolutions, Auditing, Nominations, Adjournment. 
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TOWER HILL LIBRARY CONGRESS 
August 5-12, 1916 


For many years past a small 
group of men and women have met 
at Tower Hill each year for an in- 
formal conference on the vital 
topics of the day. These discus- 
sions have proved so helpful and 
have aroused so much interest it is 
proposed this year to extend the 
size of the Congress from the stand- 
point of numbers and days to in- 
clude the week of August 5-12, 
1916. 

Coming at the close of the library 
summer school at Madison, it is 
the intention to make the confer- 
ence a sort of “‘inspirational’’ week 
such as the environment at Tower 
Hill so well affords. 

Tower Hill is a summer camp 
about thirty-five miles west of 
Madison on the banks of the Wis- 
consin River where Jenkin Lloyd- 
Jones, the famous minister and 
humanitarian of Wisconsin and 
Chicago, and his friends have estab- 
lished a summer colony. There are 
twenty-five or thirty cottages, 
many of which are to be placed at 
the disposal of those attending the 
Congress. There is a central din- 
ing room and a screened assembly 


hall with its celebrated oak pulpit. 
The surroundings at Tower Hill 
are most charming in every way 
and will warrant the expenditure 
of time and energy in visiting them. 

It is proposed to hold a confer- 
ence on the morning and evening 
of each day, leaving the afternoon 
free for informal round tables and 
discussions. Board and room may 
be had at an extremely low figure, 
$9 a week—just covering the neces- 
sary cost. There will be a registra- 
tion fee of 50 cents. Tower Hill 
is reached on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Ry., by way of 
Spring Green, the nearest railroad 
station. No more ideal place could 
be found in which to spend a vaca- 
tion period. Further particulars 
may be had by addressing the chair- 
man of the Library Congress, Miss 
Lutie E. Stearns, 547 Prospect 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

It is intended to follow the Li- 
brary Congress with three weeks 
devoted to the subjects of labor, 
woman suffrage, internationalism 
and other great world movements. 
A longer time may be spent at 
Tower Hill if desired. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


VII 


The Special Library 


John A. Lapp, Director Indiana Bureau of Legislative Information. 


Editor of Special 


Libraries 


Why have libraries? Libraries are as 
old as civilization. From the earliest 
times of recorded history down through 
the ages they have filled an important 
place in the life of nations and peoples. 
At first they were merely repositories of 
the documents upon which learning was 
based. They were the centers from which 
enlightenment was spread. 

With the growth of printing, books be- 
gan to be widely used and their use has 
been constantly accelerated by the cheap- 
ening of books. Today printed material 
is found everywhere and the problem of 
libraries is to select and organize it for use. 

There still remains the necessity for a 
few institutions to be repositories of learn- 
ing. Worth while material must be pre- 
served for future generations. The nation 
needs to preserve the precious documents 
of its history. Our states must preserve 
through state and historical libraries the 
state’s history; cities and towns need to 
preserve local history also. This service 
is a function of a few institutions and not 
the duty of all. Most libraries today are 
educational institutions ranking with the 
schools as disseminators of knowledge. 

As educational institutions the libraries 
should meet the needs of people whom 
they serve. They should present what the 
people want instead of what persons, out 
of touch with their lives, think they ought 
to have. The material of libraries should 
function with the life and work of all people 
and efforts should be made to bring the 
man and the book together. 

Why have special libraries? The 
recognition of the place of the library in 
the educational system has in very recent 
times made it a power in the practical 
affairs of men. The movement begun in 
the special libraries to bring the right in- 


formation to the right worker on the job 
at the right time has seized upon many 
progressive enterprises, public and private 
as its field and is fast placing solid founda- 
tions of knowledge, fact and experience 
behind the work of the world. 

The influence coming from the practical 
service which special libraries have done 
was immediately felt in all libraries. The 
public library expanded its field of service 
to the men of affairs, the farmer, business 
man, advertiser and artisan. The tive uni- 
versity library sought to make itself a 
potent factor in the educational process 
instead of the dead institution which it 
usually has been. The so-called special 
libraries, the medical and law libraries, 
began to be transformed to meet the new 
and changing needs of these professions. 
Everywhere the zealous desire has been 
to make the accumulated knowledge work 
in the service of men. 

The specialization of work brought about 
specialized education and that in turn 
brought the special library. Whenever 
there is a group of people interested in a 
problem, schools and libraries have helped 
by focusing their processes. 

Where the public school or the public 
library have not been able to respond to 
the demand for specialization, the corpora- 
tion school and the special library have 
come in to fill the need. 

Everywhere in business today there is 
a clamor for efficiency. Sometimes this 
means speeding up the process, but more 
often it means the complete preparation 
of the men for the varied tasks. In the 
business world it means preparedness by 
means of information; guidance by the 
experience of others. In all kinds of work 
it means a closer correlation of information 
and the working processes. 
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Legislative and municipal reference 
libraries. The special library movement 
in its present epoch began with the legis- 
lative reference departments. These insti- 
tutions sought to focus the best experience 
upon the process of making laws so that 
legislators might consider proposals in 
the light of the successes and failures of 
similar laws in other states. Anyone who 
has viewed the work of a legislature will 
readily see the necessity for a clearing 
house of facts and opinions. 

The municipal reference department and 
the administrative office library came in 
the wake of the legislative reference li- 
brary. Why should not the complex 
affairs of cities be treated in the light of 
other cities’ experiences? Why should 
officials grope in their work trying to solve 
problems already solved elsewhere? A 
whole new era of library work was thus 
opened up. 


Business libraries. Then business men 
caught the vision and during the last five 
years there has been a marvelous develop- 
ment of the business library specialized 
for practical purposes. It is in this field 
that the greatest future of the special 
library lies because of the vastness and 
complexity of business enterprise. There 
are thousands of business concerns waiting 
for the touch of a man with vision to create 
a special library as the main means of 
intelligent and fasting progress. 

The idea of organizing information for 
the managers and the men who are doing 
things, has been widely applied within 
very recent years to varied lines of industry 
and business and with pronounced success. 
Organized information is now filling a place 
effectively in some concerns which was 
either not fiiled at all in the past or was 
filled by the extraordinary ability of single 
executives who carried the knowledge in 
their heads as a personal asset temporarily 
loaned to the company. 


This new development of specialized 
means for collecting and classifying useful 
information has been an inevitable result 
of industrial and commercial growth. It 
is the same necessity which brought forth 
the legislative and municipal reference 
bureaus for the service of governments. 
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When the processes of industry were simple 
and the market restricted, when competi- 
tion was negligible, precise methods of 
business were less important. Profit was 
had by keeping up the price. The “rule 
of thumb” was the only guide of business. 
But in the changed conditions, the man- 
agers of industry must use keener and 
more accurate weapons and carry on the 
contest at longer range and with more 
highly trained antagonists. They must 
do it, too, with industrial plants increasing 
almost daily in the complexity of their 
equipment and difficulty of efficient man- 
agement. Above all, they must grapple 
with complicated economic, social and legal 
conditions. 

The modern business man must be pro- 
gressive to keep up with the progress of 
business. He must know the new and be 
ready to adopt or reject it on occasion. 
He must be informed of the very latest 
facts affecting his business and he ought 
to have information which will help him 
to penetrate some distance into the future 
to see the trend of things. We have pity 
for the farmer who cradles his grain, 
oblivious of the facts of agricultural prog- 
ress; or the manufacturer whose machinery 
is obsolete; or the banker clinging to old 
methods because he is used to them; or 
the bourbon in any walk of life who thinks 
and acts in terms of forgotten time with 
regard to economics, politics, education or 
business. Everything about us is changing 
and it is a constant process and a constant 
struggle to keep adjusted to one’s environ- 
ment. “Eternal vigilance” is as much 
the price of permanent success in business 
as it is of power in politics. 

There was a time when men succeeded 
by “knowing their own business” and stick- 
ing to it. There are cases still extant of 
such success. It is, however, not a safe 
theory of success. It is not success in the 
largest sense. It is more often accidental, 
temporary success—a taking advantage of 
peculiar and fortunate opportunities for 
the time being. But for enduring success, a 
broader knowledge of one’s own business 
in its largest phases coupled with a concise 
knowledge and analysis of the successes 
and failures in similar lines and of business 
in general and a comprehensive grasp of 
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economic and social progress are the re- 
quirements of the new day. 

Far-seeing business men have been keen 
to employ methods which would help them 
to grasp, to hold and to use the things which 
ther business must employ to be successful. 
One of these new methods is this new type 
of organization—the specialized informa- 
tion bureau or library. 

Of course, books have always been used 
in business, for practical purposes, albeit a 
bourbon business man scoffs at the idea 
that anyone can teil him in a book how to 
“run his business.” But mere books do 
not constitute the specialized library. In 
fact, in a good special library there will be 
few books. Instead, there will be chapters 
of books, pamphlets, figures, maps, type- 
written reports, clippings, tables, cost 
sheets, drawings, forms, catalogs, etc., and 
all classified and arranged, not for display 
but for constant and efficient use. There 
will be tabulated information drawn off 
from the mass. The busy man must have 
his facts boiled down and right up to the 
minute. If his problem is one of account- 
ing, he must not be compelied to study 
the mass of accounting literature, but he 
should find under the proper classification 
the latest authorities on his particular 
problem of accounting. If the salesman 
has a probiem of geography, the library 
supplies the answer, without wasting time 
in needless search; if the machinist is con- 
fronted by a novel question, he can get 
help from the classified information, and 
so through the whole range of the depart- 
ments. In place of the uncertainty of 
hearsay facts, is supplied the best and latest 
intelligence of thinkers and doers. 

One large user of the special library—the 
Burroughs adding machine co.—is plan- 
ning to bring the collected data in touch 
with the men by preparing a classified 
index of the data available in its different 
departments and placing a vest pocket 
copy in each employee’s hands so that he 
will not need to depend upon the chance 
explanation of perhaps poorly informed 
coworkers but may go at once to the author- 
itative knowledge. 

The users of the special library know 
that experience is a great teacher. One’s 
own experience is perhaps more lasting 
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in its effects but it is folly to depend upon 
it for the whole range of activity. A man 
has but a small part of the personal ex- 
perience necessary for his business. It is 
not what he knows but what he knows 
where to find that is the true test of 
efficiency. His own experience must be 
tempered with that of others, and thereby 
the foundation of his knowledge gained by 
experience will be broadened. That is to 
say, that knowledge wherever found must 
be utilized if the man is to be efficient. 
Much of other men’s experience must be 
gained through printed material and to 
ignore that source, is to court failure if not 
disaster. 

So vital has been the idea to business 
and so quickly have broad-gauged business 
men grasped the significance that we now 
have extensive special libraries maintained 
at considerable expense by business con- 
cerns for the special purpose of keeping 
the management and the men abreast of 
the times and supplied with the latest and 
best business-building data. Upwards of a 
hundred large concerns have such libraries, 
equipped extensively for dividend-paying 
service. There are libraries for banking 
and other financial institutions, public 
utilities, automobile manufacturing, rubber 
plants, accounting, chemical works, in- 
dustrial research, railroad economics, life 
insurance, fire insurance, salesmanship, 
various kinds of manufacturing, retail store 
libraries, efficiency libraries, artisan li- 
braries, editorial libraries, besides many 
special collections for special purposes. 

These practical libraries for business are 
intended for the doer as well as the thinker. 
They are intended to focus the knowledge 
and experience of thinkers and doers at 
the point of attack and by their force 
to solve practical problems. By these 
means is effected the translation of the 
potential knowledge stored up in printed 
materials into the actual products of mind 
and skill. 


Utility libraries, American telephone 
and telegraph co. Some of the big pub- 
lic utility companies maintain specialized 
libraries to collect and put into the channels 
of use, information of the progress of the 
industries in their engineering, legal, 
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chemical, accounting, economic, business 
and other departments. The library brings 
simple facts as well as the researches of 
many minds in many lands to the man with 
a problem. It tells how a thing has been 
done. It enables the man to attack his 
problem guided by other men’s experience 
as well as his own. He may begin where 
the others have left off. 

Not only must the problems of the opera- 
tion of the plant be solved but the large 
economic, legal and business aspects in- 
volved in their relation to the public must 
be studied. Here the library plays a title 
role in serving the managers of the insti- 
tution. There is scarcely a probiem of any 
sort but somebody, somewhere, has given 
it thought and perhaps found its solution. 
Almost every subject has its special liter- 
ature. The library brings this out and this 
literature into action. 

The extensive libraries of the United 
gas improvement company of Philadelphia, 
Stone and Webster of Boston, Henry 
Byllesby company of Chicago, the People’s 
gas light and coke company of Chicago, 
the Public Service commission of New York 
City, the Bureau of railway economics of 
Washington, and of numerous gas, electric 
power, railway and light companies, are a 
substantial evidence of their value. In the 
same field the libraries of the American 
telephone and telegraph company stand 
out perhaps as the most comprehensive 
and useful and the most used collection 
of business data in the country. The busi- 
ness of the company is nation-wide and 
its interests in progress are world-wide. Six 
special libraries are the collectors and con- 
servors of the Company’s data. There is a 
legal library which seeks to keep in close 
touch with laws, ordinances and legal dis- 
cussions; an accounting library devoted 
to the multitude of needs for this important 
part of the company’s activity; an engineer- 
ing library with specialized engineering 
literature in which the most intimate 
knowledge of the cities of the country and 
their probable development is collected; a 
government ownership library where every 
fact and discussion bearing on government 
ownership is preserved; a library of foreign 
statistical information showing the progress 
of foreign countries in telephony and teleg- 
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raphy and lastly a library of Commission 
research in which is gathered the laws estab- 
lishing public utility commissions and the 
findings, decisions and rulings of the com- 
missions and of the Interstate commerce 
commission. 


Finance libraries. National city bank. 
Another department of business where the 
library plays a big part is in the financial 
institutions. Typical of these may be 
given the extensive activity of the National 
city bank of New York in gathering data 
and making it work in the service of the 
bank. The bank must feel the pulse of 
the country and it needs finely adjusted 
machinery in order that the test shall be 
accurate. Haphazard methods will not do. 
Hearsay evidence may not be relied upon. 
The bank must have the actual facts. The 
library gets the facts from all sorts of pub- 
lished sources. It clips newspapers, maga- 
zines, reports and secures much data by 
personal correspondence. It studies the 
activities of the bank and anticipates other 
possible activities. It charts the needs and 
stretches its net for business facts and 
presents them. Its scope is equal to the 
scope of the bank. Any department may 
get from this storehouse, the information 
which helps build its business. 


Manufacturers. Manufacturers, too, 
have found the library a business asset 
in their programs of efficiency. Two dis- 
tinct problems confront the manufacturer 
which he uses the library to attack—the 
mechanical operation of the factory and 
the selling of the product. Efficient man- 
agement requires that the very best mech- 
anism he installed. In the kaleidoscopic 
changes somebody must make it his busi- 
ness to keep the manager and men informed 
of the “state of the art” and the minutest 
details of the art. The wisest economy is 
to collect the information at a central 
point—the library—and guide it to the 
man who can use it. Often, too, the library 
being on the picket line, is able to discern 
tendencies and thus heip to guide the 
management wisely. 

In the selling end of the industry is 
often found the secret of success or failure. 
Just so far as a selling campaign is based 
upon and guided by accurate information 
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such as the library collects, its chances are 
increased. The selling campaign which is 
not broadly and intimately informed has a 
serious handicap. Some of the most effec- 
tive work of special libraries has been done 
in advertising and selling. Here their 
geographic information, their collections of 
consular and trade reports and documents 
relating to state and locai developments, 
crop statistics and weather conditions, 
trade catalogs and descriptive material 
come into effective service. 


Retail stores. As a developer of the 
human factor in business, the organized 
information bureau or library promotes 
personal and business efficiency, and, there- 
fore, national efficiency. Clear-sighted 
business sees that its success is promoted 
by the development of its human units. 
Thus such concerns as the Retail credit 
company of Atlanta, Georgia, maintain a 
library to build up their men. The weak- 
ness of the man is discovered and the op- 
portunity is given to correct it by studies 
of the developing sort. The possibilities 
of a man are also discovered and means 
for development put in his hand. 

Retail stores such as the William Filene 
sons of Boston, Marshali Fieid company 
of Chicago, and the National cloak and 
suit company of New York develop their 
employees by giving them the opportunity 
through the literature of their work to have 
a broader knowledge of the things they are 
doing or the articles they are selling. 


Library a business asset. In all these 
companies and in scores of others, the li- 
brary of business information is treated 
as a business asset. It has its place along 
with the accounting or the other depart- 
ments. It pays dividends or it would not 
be a part of a business organization. By 
those companies which have used this form 
of library, it is considered indispensable. 
No better proof may be adduced than to 
quote the words of Mr. N. C. Kingsbury, 
Vice-President of the American telephone 
and telegraph company. 

“Such a library is in large measure a 
record of the mistakes and the achieve- 
ments, the successes and the failures of 
the past. In thinking of the value—nay, of 
the necessity—of a modern library to a 
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modern business, this question at once 
arises: What could we do without these 
records? We know what the ancients did— 
they groped about in uncertainty and dark- 
ness and doubt; they went as far as they 
could with logic, with philosophy, and then 
had recourse to various omens and divina- 
tions. But if we would decide on a wise 
course for the future we look to the records 
of the past; we weigh the successes and 
the failures of those who have gone before 
us, and instead of journeying to the oracle 
of Delphi, we naturally turn to the modern 
library.” 

It is a fact often remarked that a wide 
gulf separates the practical man of affairs 
from the so-calied theoretical man of learn- 
ing. The former scoffs at the latter and 
in return the latter pities the ignorance 
of the former. Whereas there should be 
the most intimate relation between the man 
who knows and the man who does, so that 
the knowledge of the former may be 
utilized in the practical acts of the latter, 
there has generally been too little coopera- 
tion for the good of either or the people at 
large. 

The problem of the time is to bring the 
so-called ‘‘theory”’ and “‘practice” together; 
to translate knowledge and information into 
action; and to gather and create knowledge 
for the specific purpose of the practical 
doer of things. 


In the new era of business efficiency, the 
problem is being solved. The storehouses 
of knowledge, information and facts are 
being opened and practical outlets are be- 
ing established connecting to the farm, 
to the home, to industry and to busi- 
ness. The means by which this is being 
accomplished is through the practical or- 
ganization of specific knowledge for direct 
and efficient service through the medium 
of the information bureau or special library. 


Relation to public library. The 
question will naturally arise to plague the 
public librarian: What is the relation of 
the public library to the problem which 
special libraries were organized to solve? 
Many librarians have already answered 
this question and they have put their an- 
swer into action. Their answer is that 
the public library should lead the way in 
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serving men and should cooperate with 
every special library to make the service 
most effective. By extension work many 
public librarians have carried books to the 
farmers; by branch stations they have gone 
into the shops and stores; by business 
branches they have helped the business 
man; by specially collected information 
they have served as vocational guidance 
bureaus; by well selected materials they 
have served the artisan, the advertiser, 
the legislatures and the city officials; by 
an intelligent study of needs they have 
brought printed material into harmonious 
relations with men’s jobs. 
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The public library cannot specialize for 
each separate industry but it can point 
the way to specialization; it can help the 
more general processes of industry and 
business; and it can serve as a reservoir for 
the use of all kinds of industry. 

The growth of the special library is in- 
evitabie. It filis a vital need. It fits the 
modern demands for efficiency through in- 
telligence. An intimate cooperation of the 
special libraries with the public libraries 
and with the state library and the library 
of congress will give a true university of 
universal knowledge. 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR COLLEGE WOMEN IN LIBRARY WORK 
Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor, Library School of the University of Wisconsin. 


‘Reprinted from The Bookman of February, 1916, by courtesy of its editor. Miss 
Hazeltine’s article is one of a series of papers on ““The New World and the College Wom- 
an,” which ran in The Bookman from February through May. Others in the series are 
Welfare Work, Secretarial Work, Co-operative Laundries, Interior Decoration, Efficiency 
Direction, Educational Dietetics, etc., all written by college women who have successfully 


worked in these fields. 


Library work is newer than teaching and 
older than social service. Standing as it 
does between the social vocations and 
teaching, the fact that it partakes of the 
nature of both and is at once both social 
and educational constitutes its broad ap- 
peal. It seems to be characteristically a 
woman’s work, as are so many of the vo- 
cations that have grown out of the needs 
of this new century. 

A definite date marks the beginning of 
the modern library movement, 1876, when 
the American Library Association was 
organized. The new movement grew 
rapidly, until now, forty years from its 
inception, the public library system is as 
much a matter of course in practically 
every city as is the public school system. 
It is supported as willingly and as intelli- 
gently by the taxpayers as are the schools, 
because it is recognized not only as a help 
to children in forming the reading habit, 
but also as a continuation school, affording 
educational opportunities to adults. Fur- 


ther, life in hundreds of villages is made 
more cosmopolitan because of the public 
library, while the latest development is 
rural library extension, which will eventu- 
ally place a book in the hands of every 
farm dweller. 

The important factor in this new move- 
ment is the librarian, trained for the serv- 
ice, with liberal mind and vision, able to 
direct affairs, filled with the new spirit of 
brotherhood, eager to make the world of 
books serviceable in the lives of people. 
More than three-fourths of these librarians 
are women, already widely successful in 
the work, with yet larger opportunities for 
helpfulness and greater possibilities for 
professional advancement in the future. 
What is this field that offers so much to 
the new woman? 


The Public Library 


There is first, the loud call of the pub- 
lic library. (1) The chief librarian in such 
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cities as Portiand, Oregon; Minneapolis; 
Sioux City, Iowa; Evansville, Indiana; 
Dayton, Ohio; East Orange, New Jersey; 
Hartford, Connecticut; Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, holds a position involving exec- 
utive and administrative ability of a high 
order. Her duties include the making and 
spending of a budget, building up a staff 
of workers numbering from ten to fifty or 
more assistants, organizing the depart- 
ments of the library with all their details, 
and extending the work to a system of 
branches, with necessary buildings, equip- 
ment, and staff. There are few positions 
for women in the country of greater im- 
portance or demanding larger powers and 
stronger personality than such as these. 

(2) The heads of departments in public 
libraries, such as reference, catalogue, 
periodical, order, loan, public documents, 
branches, school cooperation, and so forth, 
fill responsible positions, Such depart- 
ments require especially those librarians 
who have added experience to training, 
and who excel in technique and in the 
ability to apply it. Other departments 
are not less exacting in their requirements, 
some in scholarship and technique, while 
others demand administrative ability, or 
literary appreciation, or a large social 
consciousness. 

(3) The position of children’s librarian 
is one of the most far-reaching of missions. 
Special training, a thorough knowledge of 
children’s literature, and a genuine love 
of children and belief in them, are the 
requirements for entering upon this phase 
of the work. In the large cities the chil- 
dren’s librarian is essentially a_ social 
worker, especially in the poorer districts, 
on the playgrounds, and in the park houses, 
where library stations are maintained for 
the children. Through the children’s de- 
partment story-telling has come again into 
its own, as a link between the child and 
the book. The demand for children’s li- 
brarians seems never to be filled—more and 
more workers are needed to recruit the 
ranks—and who would hesitate, hearing 
the call, to be the one to bring the joy of 
fairies and giants, of heroes and queens, 
of adventure and romance, of character 
and achievement, into the lives of boys 
and girls! 
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(4) The branch librarian for the city 
system holds a position carrying with it 
the same responsibilities as the librarian- 
ship in a small city, though in different 
combination, and offering opportunity for 
intelligent. activity under the supervision 
of a wise chief-librarian or superintendent 
of branches, and calling for team work 
with others. 

(5) The librarian in the small city or 
in the village secures unusual chances for 
growth and for the development of initia- 
tive. Here is an excellent place for the 
trained worker to find herself and begin a 
career. 

(6) Librarians must all have assistants, 
and there are many satisfactory positions, 
affording again excellent opportunities for 
inexperienced trained workers with sure 
promotion on “making good.” 


The Reference Worker 


There is in the second place the scholarly 
appeal of the reference library. (1) A 
college or university library worker has a 
most ideal position, either as librarian, 
cataloguer, head of the reference, serial, 
order, or other departments, or as general 
assistant. (2) A normal school librarian 
or assistant is to be envied since, like the 
college librarian, she works in a scholarly 
atmosphere; while (3) the high school li- 
brarian is just coming into her own, for 
these libraries, long latent, or neglected, 
are now rapidly developing and offering 
most desirable positions. Here, too, is a 
new, almost unworked field, with possibili- 
ties for original work during the next de- 
cade. (4) There is the great field of refer- 
ence work itself, centering in college and 
other institutional libraries, in reference 
departments of city libraries, and in State 
libraries. This work is the very foundation 
of some of the greatest libraries of the coun- 
try, such as The Newberry Library and 
The John Crerar Library of Chicago, the 
Wisconsin Historical Library, and The 
Library of Congress. 

In the final analysis probably the 
strongest appeal of library work is its 
scholarly, reference side. It demands the 
best of preparation, for in places where 
scholars work or are in training, only 
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those as thoroughly educated and trained 
can understand and meet their needs. 
In a high school library, the librarian 
must be as well fitted for her work as are 
the teachers for theirs, since their prob- 
lems are hers. 


Libraries as Business Aids 


There is in the third place the library 
in a business house, put in by business 
men who believe that efficiency and books 
go hand in hand. The new profession of 
business librarian, calling loudly to modern 
women, urges them to train themselves to 
be ready for calls from mercantile houses, 
public service corporations, and large en- 
gineering companies; from civic depart- 
ments or business branches of public li- 
braries; from various State and Federal de- 
partments, and from mail order houses 
which often combine a welfare department 
with the library. 

The work in such specialized libraries 
involves the gathering of material concern- 
ing the business, cataloguing, indexing, 
filing it; indexing and digesting the cor- 
respondence and finally—and this is the 
intent of it all—making this valuable and 
unusual reference material useful not only 
to the house, but to its extensive clientéle. 
Such positions are only now developing 
and offer great possibilities for the future. 
Preparation for positions in business li- 
braries involves technical training in 
cataloguing, indexing, and filing, and some 
knowledge of the special subject that 
underlies the business, be it electricity, 
chemistry, political science, or what you 
will. 


Building New Libraries 


There is in the fourth place the splendid 
service of library extension. Almost every 
State has its official library commission, 
as it has a tax commission, or a depart- 
ment of education. The library commission 
advances the cause of libraries among the 
people and supervises their administration. 
Since the first State commission in 1890, 
commission work has so advanced that it 
requires skilled and experienced workers. 
These positions demand a knowledge of 
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library methods, administration, architec- 
ture, book wisdom, and the constant tactful 
use of it all as iibrary promoters, library 
organizers, library lecturers in charge of 
travelling libraries, in short as library ex- 
perts. A commission worker has the State 
as her field, and serves not only its li- 
brarians and library trustees as her patrons, 
but, through them, the needs of all their 
patrons. 

In library extension the woman worker 
will find a vocation which will more than 
any other broaden her outlook; in it she 
can reach more lives than in almost any 
other single profession. She carries a book 
to the remotest resident in an isolate com- 
munity, helps in running down the most 
puzzling questions asked in a city library, 
gives aid to trustees in budget problems, 
criticises the annual magazine subscription 
list of the poorly equipped librarian, 
operates, in fact, a clearing house of human 
knowledge. 


Teachers of Librarians 


There are, in the fifth place, teachers 
needed for the ten library schools, and for 
the heads of the apprentice classes in large 
libraries that train their own assistants. 
Here is rare opportunity for women with 
library training and liberal experience who 
have also teaching ability. 


Training 


A word further should be added about 
the training for library work, which is built 
on the vision, devotion, and ability of its 
founders. All entering the calling now must 
be library school graduates or must of- 
fer equivalent preparation. In turn the 
entrance requirements of the schools are 
rigid as to education and personality. Two 
are graduate schools (with a course of two 
years); the others (with a year’s course) 
prefer college graduates, putting their re- 
quirements so high that only the excep- 
tional non-college graduate can meet them, 
and accepting only those who respond to a 
high personality test. 

As to library salaries, it may be said 
in general that they are satisfactory, con- 
sidering that the profession is a new one 
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and has had its way to make. It can be 
added that salaries are improving and 
coming to be commensurate with the re- 
quirements. Roughly, they range from a 
minimum of $720 a year for the inexperi- 
enced library school graduate, to $1,200, 
$1,500, even $2,000 or more for the ad- 
vanced positions. 

The field for women in library work is 
wide, the opportunity for personal growth 
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and professional advancement almost un- 
limited. The demand for trained workers 
is yet, and will continue to be, far greater 
than the supply. The wonder is that this 
field has not been discovered by more 
women, for it embraces not alone books and 
methods, but business, and social work, and 
people, and human interests. To enter it 
means a larger vision for the world, a daily 
joy in the doing. 





THE ADDED CUBIT 


By Hannah M. Lawrence, 1910, Supervisor of Branches, Buffalo Public Library 


Extracts from an address to the alumni of the Wisconsin Library School, delivered April 29th, 1916. 


It is not difficult to hark back six years 
to the aspirations that filled the heart and 
mind of a newly graduated student of the 
library school. It may be more truthful 
to say that the feelings were a bit in the 
background at the time of graduation; but 
I am sure that they were well on top when 
that first position beckoned. Having spent 
a year acquiring actual library techique, 
backed by many others of general knowl- 
edge, we are prepared to go forth to uplift, 
reform and generally make over this sadly 
backward world of ours. We are convinced 
that small city has been awaiting our com- 
ing for years, and we are ready to show 
them. If you wish to get a clear picture of 
the new missionary graudate, read “Hills- 
boro’s good luck” in Dorothy Canfield’s 
Hillsboro People, and you will have a great 
laugh and be saved a few mistakes. It is 
a fatally true picture, for the author is 
the daughter of one of our great librarians, 
who, no doubt, furnished much of the local 
color for this story. 

So, remembering these lofty feelings, it 
is somewhat of a revelation to stand con- 
fessed an apostle, a messenger, one who is 
sent, one who feels it her privilege to have 
lived near some of our great ones, to have 
absorbed a little of their light, and who is 
eager to give from her mite of experience. 

Indirectly, I am going to make out a 
small case for knowledge—I mean knowl- 
edge as Socrates meant it—familiarity 
gained by actual experience. The librar- 


ian’s mind is by way of becoming a huge 
patchwork quilt, a web of opinion acquired 
more or less ready-made from the hundreds 
of books that come our way. We are in 
danger of being swamped by our actual, 
every-day work, our little labors, our work- 
with-a-little-w. 

You will all concede—will you not— 
that the librarian’s work is primarily one 
of service? How are we to give the best 
that is in us to the greatest number? With 
it be by carrying our libraries round our 
necks like the Old Man of the Sea, devoting 
our days to the details of administration, 
circulation, book selection, reference, and 
our nights to worrying about just how we 
will do those same things the next day? 
Have you ever known people like that— 
who live and speak and feel and eat li- 
brary? Now, I do not wish to discount 
anything Miss Rathbone has said in her 
very splendid article, “Some aspects of 
our personal life.” She feels that some 
people draw too sharp a line between their 
professional and social lives, and means 
the ones who proudly boast, “I never 
mention my library outside business 
hours.”” Those people are surely in the 
minority; our work touches so much of 
life in so many places, that it is difficult 
to find anything totally unrelated. 

In the last issue of Public Libraries comes 
a cry from the library assistant who is 
having difficulty finding time to work and 
to live. Between the daily tasks that must 
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be covered, and the hundred diversions 
and pleasures that should have a place, 
there is little time left for the beautiful 
leisure that is so rapidly disappearing. Not 
only the leisure for which I have lately 
heard an eloquent plea, but the problem 
narrows itself down to how to do anything 
but work and sleep. The librarian’s work 
is a drain physically and mentally; whether 
she will succumb to a program of drudgery 
and sleep, or so balance and adjust her 
affairs that she gets and gives the joy of 
living, is a matter for the individual to 
determine. Given a degree of good health 
(and the energy to keep it), the many 
tools that have been put into our hands, 
and, I would add, a well-developed sense 
of proportion, there is no limit to the satis- 
faction and happiness that can come to 
women in our profession, nor to the num- 
bers who are benefited. 

Every librarian who is doing her work 
happily, spontaneously, with the most good 
to herself and to those whom she serves, is 
adding that cubit to her stature,—mental 
and moral. The school has given you a 
key that will unlock many doors, if it is 
properly handled, turned, and not allowed 
to grow rusty from disuse. Or, better 
still, here is the whole profession, a huge 
tree from which the library school has given 
you a tiny slip. Will you neglect it? 
Will you give it just enough attention to 
keep it alive? Or will it grow and flourish 
and blossom in your care? * * * 

The library is rapidly becoming an ac- 
knowledged factor in social service. It is 
the advisory and suggesting board for 
amelioration and betterment as the settle- 
ment houses are the laboratories. Rightly 
administered, it is more utterly democratic 
than any other institution; it stands an 
open house filled with the best, for anyone 
who will carry away his share; it admits 
of no class distinction, recognizes no mark 
of caste. The questions of a day cannot 
be answered from mere book knowledge, 
when they cover everything from ‘Shall 
I become a vaudeville actress?” to “Will 
you make a list of books for my church 
club of young women?” followed by a 
characterization of the same young women. 
Here is the test for mind and heart, and 
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for the wisdom that comes of thinking, 
feeling and living. 

There are few American cities where the 
immigrant problem is not of some import- 
ance. In spite of the many worries it 
brings with it, I can ask no better luck 
for you than that you be allowed to work 
with Italians or Poles or Russians or 
Hungarians. They bring into our busy, 
strenuous, more or less materialistic life, 
a savor, a vision, a—may I say—poetry, 
that we in a measure lack. They carry 
the warmth and color of Italy, or the 
mystery and oppression of Russia. Their 
eagerness is amazing, their response and 
appreciation most gratifying. “Go from 
the public school to the public library, 
from the library to the social settlement, 
and you will carry away the same story in 
a hundred different forms. The good people 
behind the desks in these public places, are 
fond of repeating that they can hardly 
keep up with the intellectual demands of 
their immigrant neighbors. In the experi- 
ence of the librarians, it is the veriest 
commonplace that the classics have the 
greatest circulation in the immigrant 
quarters of the city; and the most touch- 
ing proof of reverence for learning often 
comes from the illiterate among the aliens.” 
That is Mary Antin in They who knock at 
our gates, and you will remember her tribute 
to public libraries in her Promised land. 

But to show the greatest justice to those 
who knock at our gates, we must by study, 
observation, reading, bring to them a de- 
gree of understanding of the lands and con- 
ditions they have left behind. The tradi- 
tions of generations are strong, the quick 
change from surveillance to almost un- 
restrained liberty sometimes demoralizing, 
and we are hasty te condemn actions for 
which we can find no explanations in our 
manner of living. 

To do more than touch on the life inside 
and outside the library, is impossible in 
so short a talk. The school has laid the 
foundation for our professional life; it is 
ours to enlarge and enrich; to absorb and 
to build up; to experience and to grow 
world without end, for “a man is worth 
to himself what he has the power to enjoy; 
to others what he has the power to impart.” 
In the measure that we glorify our own 
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lives shall we be enabled to glorify those 
ofothers. * * * 

We are living in such teeming times, it 
is so necessary and right that the people 
know where they and the country stand, 
that we must keep our minds alert to catch 
each new flash. The great and terrible war 
we have had with us these two years; 
the Mexican situation grows more menac- 
ing; the labor and capital problem has 
given some startling manifestations of its 
existence; the presidential election—a very 
vital question this year—is upon us; shall 
we spend more money for guns, ammunition 
and military training, or shall we remain a 
nation unprepared, steadfast in the belief 
of disarmament for peace? Here are a few 
of the living questions. Will you listen 
and read and think? Despite the fact 
that you are strongly in favor of prepared- 
ness, will you hear John Spargo talk on the 
other side when he comes to town? Will 
you sit in a small, crowded Socialist hall, 
with hundreds of your townsmen, and hear 
the Russian exile and the Polish laborer 
ask questions more intelligent than any 
you could have had framed? Will you do 
this to bring a better and bigger and broad- 
er understanding to the men and women 
who use your library? 

Lest I overemphasize the practical side, 
let me say a few words for the cultural. 
Do you suppose our neutral countrymen 
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feel any race hatred when Fritz Kreisler 
plays his Caprice or his Indian Lament; 
when Schumann-Heink sings the Erl- 
Konig, the Frithlingszeit? Will you go to 
hear John Masefield read his verses and 
go home to read everything he has written, 
and all the modern verse you can lay hands 
on? Will you go to see Gerhart Haupt- 
mann’s The weavers; Sir Herbert Tree as 
Henry VIII; Edith Wynne Mathison as 
Katherine? Will you hear a tuneful musi- 
cal comedy, and go to see a good moving 
picture? We, who have skulked to the 
movies, can now march boldly in, with 
acknowledged pleasure and undebased in- 
tellect, for has not Vachel Lindsay by his 
serious crilicism placed them on an un- 
assailable plane? Will you become a par- 
ticipator in the social life of your town? 
Will you put your business behind you, 
and convince the scoffers that you can 
still shine in the home, though you have a 
profession? 

Every great work has its accompanying 
annoyances and irritations, and the li- 
brarian’s is far from being an exception. 
The little details of daily routine, the 
drudgery of the homely tasks, become over- 
whelming if they are not placed in their 
proper relations to the whole achievement, 
if they are not considered part of the means 
to an end. 





DECENNIAL OF THE WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The Library School celebrates this year 
its tenth anniversary, an occasion certainly 
of keenest interest to its 270 graduates and 
equally, we believe, to Wisconsin librarians, 
for the School has not been stationary in 
Madison, but is known to the whole state 
through the annual field practice work of 
its students. The decennial was formally 
observed at the Library School on May 
Day, and the present issue of the Bulletin 
will commemorate the event. 

An act of the Wisconsin Legislature of 
1905, granting to the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission a continuing appropria- 


tion for the purpose, made possible the 
establishment of a “school of library sci- 
ence,” which, upon its organization in 1906, 
became known as the Wisconsin Library 
School. In 1909 the legislature authorized 
the regents of the University of Wisconsin 
to cooperate in the maintenance of this 
school. The same act also provided that 
it should thereafter be known as “‘the school 
of library science of the University,” by 
which name it is now legally designated. 
In July, 1911, the University regents made 
definite provision for the financial coopera- 
tion contemplated in the act. The school, 
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therefore, is now a part of the University 
of Wisconsin, although it is still adminis- 
tered by the Library Commission. 

We record herewith the names of the 
present faculty, and the names and present 
positions of those who have been upon the 
instructional staff from the beginning. 


The Present Faculty 


MatrHew Simpson DupGeEon, M.A., LL. 
B., Director 


Library administration, Current sociological 
material 


Mary EMoGENE HazZELTINE, B.S. (Welles- 
ley College), Preceptor 
Reference Work, Bibliography 


HELEN TuRvILi, B.A. (Wisconsin Library 
School), Znstructor 
Cataloguing, Classification, Library econo- 
my 
Mary FRANCES CARPENTER, B.L. (Smith 
College), Instructor 
Library literature, Librarian of School col- 
lections, Supervisor of revision 


Marion HumBie, (Wisconsin Library 
School), Jnstructor 


Children’s literature, Loan administration 


Eva LuctLe Bascom, B.A., B.L.S. (New 
York State Library School), Chief, Book 
Selection and Study Club Department, 
Wisconsin Library Commission 

Book selection 


CLARENCE Brown Lester, M.A., Legisla- 


tive Reference Instruction 
Public documents 


Mary ALLEGRA SMITH, B, L., 
Library administration and equipment. 


Jutta Carson Stockett, B.A. (Wisconsin 
Library School), Reviser 
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Lucy M. Curtiss, Preceptor’s Secretary 
Mrs. Mary BEcHAUD STEFFEN (Wisconsin 
Library School), Financial Secretary 


Former Members of the Instructional 
Staff and their Present Positions 


Henry E. LEGteEr, director, 1906-1909— 
Librarian, Chicago Public Library 

Jura E. Exviott, instructor, 1906-1908— 
The Indexers, 5526 So. Park Ave., Chi- 
cago 

ZANA K. MILLER, instructor, 1906-1907— 
Librarian, Menominee (Mich.) Public 
Library 

Mrs. Harriet P. SAwyer, instructor, 
1906-1910—Preceptor, Training class, St. 
Louis Public Library. 

HELEN T. KENNEDY, instructor, 1908-1911 
—Supervisor of Branches, Los Angeles 
Public Library 

Mrs. THeopora R. BreEwirtt, assistant, 
1908-1910—Principal, Training class, 
Los Angeles Public Library 

JEANNETTE M. Drake, instructor, 1909- 
1910—Librarian, Sioux City (Iowa) Pub- 
lic Library 

Etuet F. McCottouau, instructor, 1910- 
1912—Librarian, Evansville (Ind.) Pub- 
lic Library 

Maup VAN BuREN, instructor, 1911-1913— 
Chairman, Junior Civic League, Ameri- 
can Civic Assoc., Owatonna, Minn. 

Lucy L. Moraawn, reviser, 1911-1913—In- 
structor, Apprentices, Detroit Public Li- 
brary 

Mrs. EvizaB—etH G. Potrer, instructor, 
1912-1913—Head Cataloguer, Oakland 
(Cal.) Public Library 

Marton E. FREDERICKSON, assistant, 1913 
—Librarian, Delavan (Wis.) Public Li- 
brary. 





From Henry E. Legler 


Some days ago Miss Hazeltine wrote to 
Mr. Henry E. Legler who was director of 
the Wisconsin Library School during the 
first three years of its existence, stating 
that this issue of the Bulletin was to be the 
tenth anniversary number and asking for 
a message which might be published from 


him as the founder of the school. He re- 
plied with the communication which is 
printed below. 


To Mary Emogene Hazeltine and her as- 
sociates, past and present, in the Wis- 
consin Library School— 
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To the graduates of the School, from 1906 

to 1916— 

Greeting: 

Individually you have contributed to the 
making of the Wisconsin Library School; 
collectively you have made what it repre- 
sents in the library world. A decade end- 
ing at this time encompasses more than 
half the period covering the modern public 
library movement which has been most 
significant in its development. Enthusiasm 
without intelligent direction yields result 
of meagre value and doubtful permanence; 
industry without enthusiasm perforce 
languishes and withers. When enthusiasm 
and industry and purpose commingle, then 
comes the visioning that comprehends, and 
the application that realizes large results. 
This measure of service the Wisconsin Li- 
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brary School has achieved. The devoted 
members of the faculty who have given of 
their finest and strongest have multiplied 
their powers as the members of their classes 
have carried their inspiration to distant and 
widely separated places. Where they have 
rooted their activities, there has been given 
public service with unstinted liberality and 
sacrifice, and there have been strengthened 
the values of the common life. The spirit 
of the motto that was adopted ten years 
ago has gone into the fashioning of their 
work: ‘‘And if he ask you to go with him 
a mile, go with him twain.” 

From one who had in the beginning a 
modest part in the encouragement of la- 
bors carried on by others to splendid 
power and fulness, cordial greetings and 
good wishes. Henry E. Legler. 





The Varied Activities of our Graduates 
Compiled from their letters 


The wide diversity of interests and activi- 
ties of Wisconsin Library School Alumni is 
evidenced by the responses received in 
answer to the questionnaire sent out in 
March. Lack of space prevents quoting 
at length in the present number of the 
Bulletin all of these letters, interesting as 
they are. The data supplied by graduates 
has aided the School materially in complet- 
ing its records and due acknowledgment is 
made to all replying. The words expressive 
of continuing personal interest in the wel- 
fare of the School, which were received on 
this, its tenth anniversary, have been most 
stimulating to the faculty and are deeply 
appreciated. 

The emphasis, in the accounts supplied 
of “my most interesting library experi- 
ence,” is clearly placed upon school co- 
operation in its many phases. Since some 
of these are filled with such definite sug- 
gestions, which may interest other librari- 
ans as well as the writers’ classmates, we 
are printing several at length. 


Reaching the Adults through their 
Children 


“The first year of my work as librarian in the 
Homewood Branch of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh was spent in attempts at library adver- 


tising and extension without any striking results 
The community is one of comfortable American 
homes, chiefly of skilled workmen and clerks and 
men employed in the Westinghouse Electric Co. 
at East Pittsburgh. The returns we got from 
our work with the schools was fair, but from 
church, society, and library activities of various 
kinds in and out of the building, inconsiderable. 
We had tried getting at the adults through a 
series of popular lectures and concerts, through 
the approved advertising in newspapers, by dod- 
gers insinuated into Saturday market-baskets 
and boldly handed out at the railroad bridge, 
through placards and window exhibits and in all 
ways we could devise. It occurred to us that 
if the way to a man’s heart was through the 
proverbial channel, the way to his mind might 


be through his children, so we tried to reach the” 


Homewood men and women through their chil- 
dren. 

Our plan was given hearty approval by the 
Superintendent of Education, the Librarian, and 
the Chief of the Children’s Department. With 
such endorsement we were sure of unlimited co- 
operation from the principals, supervisors, and 
teachers, and before summer vacation our 
scheme was complete. 

Homewood Branch is the library center of 
twelve schools—nine grade schools, one High 
School and one parochial consisting of both 
grade and High School. Letters were sent early 
in September to the principals of these schools 
announcing that the Branch would hold an ex- 
hibit of the work of the schools in manual train- 
ing, art and domestic science beginning October 
11th and asking their co-operation and that as 
much publicity as possible be given to the exhibi- 
tion. At the same time we extended an invita- 
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tion to them, sanctioned by the Superintendent 
of Education to send each class, with its teacher, 
to the Branch for an hour’s instruction in the use 
of the library. These letters were followed up 
by visits in which the principal’s preference for 
days and hours was carefully noted, and these 
visits in turn were followed by carefully prepared 
schedules made out in duplicate for the school 
and the library, appointing the exact time for 
each school. Besides the schedules of the schools, 
a schedule for the days—a sort of calendar—was 
kept at the Branch on which the attendance was 
registered. 


Our program included six classes a day for the 
first three weeks, beginning at 8:30 in the 
morning and five classes a day for the remaining 
time, every hour of every school day from Mon- 
day, October 11th till Wednesday, November 
24th being required to accommodate the five 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight school 
children of the district. The classes were so 
scheduled that those requiring definite instruc- 
tion in the catalogue and classification were in- 
terspersed among lower grades, and the instruc- 
tional work divided between the branch and 
children’s librarians, the branch librarian giving 
the talks to the high schools and a few of the 
higher grades and the children’s librarian giving 
the talks to the grades. The kindergarten and 
lower grades naturally were given only the brief- 
est and most elementary talk, which was fol- 
lowed by a story, told by one of the assistant 
children’s librarians. 


Before the school visits began, the exhibit was 
arranged in the large adult stack room, the books 
being moved so as to mass the greater part of 
the exhibit in the center of this very attractive 
room. The material sent in ranged from work 
done in the kindergarten to the very finished 
plans and specifications of the High School shop- 
work classes, and received the attention it de- 
served. After the instruction each class was 
given an opportunity to view the exhibit and 
some of them were allowed to remain for an 
hour’s practical work with the catalogue, the 
small children being seated at the tables and 
allowed to look at the books usually reserved for 
exhibition purposes. 


That this continuous performance for seven 
weeks might not prove successful everywhere 
we are quite ready to believe, but thanks to the 
commodious and _ well-arranged Homewood 
Branch building, the entire sympathy of the 
staff, and the carefully systematized arrange- 
ments, the regular work of the Branch was not 
interfered with in the slightest degree and the 
classes came and went without a hitch in the 
program or an untoward event, even the weather 
being most propitious. 


As products and by-products of this attempt, 
the six moving-picture theaters of the district 
ran slides advertising the library and its exhibit, 
the monthly notices of the Homewood Board of 
Trade bore short legends at their head during 
the winter calling attention to the library, sev- 
eral Sunday Schools sent their teachers for a 
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talk on the use to them the library might be, and 
we find our position in the community strength- 
ened. The advantage usually gained from such 
work with schools, we have found intensified and 
magnified by our massing of it, and right rela- 
tions have been so firmly established that co- 
operation with the schools is of the best type. 
Most important of all the results, however, we 
shall see, when these children have become the 
adult borrowers of Homewood.’’—Sarah Vir- 
ginia Lewis, 1911. 


Classes in the Use of the Library 


“Sometimes when about seventy or eighty 
people crowd into the Madison (Wis.) High 
School library, which seats sixty-one people, and 
when John who should be getting a civics lesson 
is reading Motor Age, and when George says he 
has to go to the city library to get a topic, 
whereas it is much more probable that he wishes 
to go merely for the walk and enjoy a cigarette 
on the way, and when Mary, and Jane, and Ann 
all want to use the same book at the same time, 
I feel that I am a combination traffic policeman 
and a Pinkerton detective, but when I commence 
to teach John and George and Mary and the rest 
how to use the library, I feel as though I truly 
were, what I am often called, a ‘library teacher.’ 

*““My instruction is a continuation of that 
given to all the eighth grades by the city libra- 
rian. I have all of the Freshmen and all of the 
Sophomore English classes for five lessons each. 
The grades, which the pupils receive in this li- 
brary work, are averaged in with their English 
grades, and no pupil may receive a passing grade 
in English, until his library work is satisfactorily 
completed. The classes meet in the regular class 
rooms, the teacher, whose class is being taught, 
taking charge of the library. 

“The Freshmen, first, have a review of their 
eighth grade work on classification and the card 
catalogue; the second lesson is on the book—how 
it is made, how to handle it properly, and its 
printed parts—spending most time on how to 
use the index; lesson three is on the dictionary; 
and lesson four on the encyclopaedia. The pupiis 
prepare for the fifth lesson written answers to 
mimeographed sets of questions which require 
them to practice, what they have learned in 
theory about using the library. 

“For the first sophomore lesson each pupil 
is required to use the magazine indexes to find 
articles on some assigned subject; the next three 
lessons are on reference books. Pupils are told in 
class about certain books and are required to 
look up outside of class answers to given sets 
of questions involving the use of these books. 
The fifth lesson is a review—pupils are given 
lists of questions and asked to tell in which of the 
books studied they would look for the answers. 

“In order that each pupil shall do his work 
independently we provide enough of all the sets 
of questions so that every pupil has an individual 
set, different from those being answered by any 
other of his classmates.”— Ruth C. Rice, 1914. 
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The Library and the School 


An account of a highly successful effort 
at cooperation with the “‘school next door’ 
is sent by Mary L. Hicks, 1912, librarian 
of the Dayton Street Branch, Cincinnati. 


“An interesting feature in the week’s program 
of the junior high school department is the 
‘application period.’ Pupils may spend the 
period in applying themselves to work at school 
if they choose, but practically all have elected to 
spend that period at the library. Frequently 
this time is spent in general reading, but more 
often in looking up special work for different 
classes. 


**All the ‘application classes’ come to the libra- 
ry without a teacher, each pupil, signing an at- 
tendance sheet when he comes in. We have a 
schedule of those pupils who should report at 
that period; the attendance sheet and our sched- 
ule are compared and a record made of any that 
are absent. This record is sent to the principal 
at the end of the last period. 


“The school has increased our work, and, we 
hope, our usefulness. There is a splendid spirit 
of good fellowship existing in both the school 
and library staffs. In fact, the principal has 
often remarked that he considers the librarians 
part of the teaching force.” 


A Poster Campaign in the Schools 


“*My most interesting experience was a school 
poster campaign early in the school year. Pos- 
ters listing fifty books each were made and taken 
to the thirty-one grade rooms in Antigo, Wis. 
Results were immediate and surprising. Within 
a month the circulation had more than doubled, 
and over two hundred new borrowers had been 
enrolled. The requests which we now have 
prove that the lists are still used. Next year I 
hope to try changing the posters during the year 
to see if that will prove still more effective.”— 
Rosette Reese, 1915. 


Work with the schools is also reported 
by Nina Fijeldstad, 1915, children’s li- 
brarian in Cincinnati, as the most worth 
while phase of library activity in which 
she had had a part. After outlining the 
method of instruction she says in comment- 
ing on the results. 


“The children do apply the knowledge they 
have gained, and they come for help only after 
they have exhausted the sources known to them. 
To be sure, it is rather discouraging after a lesson 
on the catalogue to have a child come up with 
such a complaint as this “I can’t find my pa’s 
name in that bunch of drawers ’n we’ve lived here 
more than a year.” 
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The same activity is put foremost by 
Malvina C. Clausen, 1912, as most interest- 
ing and valuable. A feature of her work 
consisted in compiling reading lists for every 
teacher in Oconto, Wis. to use in her grade. 
Good results are also reported by Grace 
M. Rogers, 1910, librarian at Maywood, 
Ill., from the use of reading lists, which 
she had printed and personally distributed 
on visits to the schools. 

From Raton, New Mexico, Myrtle M. 
Cole, 1910, writes that she, as chairman of 
a committee, is preparing an annotated 
graded list of books for the State Board of 
Education, cooperation more far-reaching 
than the limits of her own city. 

Marion V. Baker, 1915, librarian of the 
high school at Rochester, Minn. writes: 


**My work has been very interesting this year, 
not only from the working out of the various li- 
brary problems, but also from the personal side. 
In the matter of discipline, I have often felt like 
Sarah Maud in the Birds’ Christmas Carol,‘ Mebbe, 
I could manage my own manners, but ter manage 
nine mannerses is worse ’n staying to home!’ ”’ 


The establishment during the past year 
of a high school library and of a ‘“‘graded 
collection” for each school in Escanaba, 
Mich., as a result of her efforts, Lura E. 
Brubaker, 1913, rates as her “most interest- 
ing experience.” 

In telling of her work as librarian of a 
small library at Sycamore, IIl., Julia S. 
Osborne, 1907, dwells chiefly on her experi- 
ence with children. 


“*‘Examples of the children’s work in the school 
art classes are trequentiy exhibited in the chil- 
dren’s room, and never fail to interest the small 
workers, who often bring parents to see ‘what 
I have put up in the library.’ Interesting was the 
request of small boy for The Adventures of Kath- 
leen. He went away, perfectly satisfied with 
Lost in the Jungle. Almost in the next minute 
one’s breath is taken away by the request of three 
fourth grade pupils for Jean Val Jean, with the 
information that they have seen the ‘emotion 
pictures’ of this story and would like to read the 
book.” 


The School Department in a Normal 
School 


“The School Department of the Kansas State 
Normal! School at Emporia serves a twofold pur- 
pose. It is used by the children of the Training 
School of the Kansas State Normal School as a 
Children’s Library, and by the student teachers 
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in training and the members of the faculty. 
Our aim is to build up a model library for the 
children, and at the same time, give suggestions 
to the future teachers of Kansas, as to the pos- 
sibilities of the school or public library. This 
twofold use of the library does not interfere with 
the enjoyment of the children in their reading 
privileges, as the hours when the children use 
the rooms are usually those when few students 
are present. Emphasis is laid on books that can 
be used in the place of the ordinary school text- 
book in the teaching of reading, history, geo- 
graphy, science, and other subjects; a group of 
books on one subject serving as a composite 
textbook. We also make a specialty of handsome 
editions of children’s books and beautifully il- 
lustrated editions of the classics. 

The School Department has a large, rapidly 
growing picture collection, whose circulation 
promises to rival our circulation of books. We 
obtain our pictures from various sources; the 
various picture companies, old magazines, and 
free material from Chambers of Commerce, 
Railroad and Steamship Lines, etc. We take two 
copies of the Mentor magazine and the National 
Geographic magazine exclusively for the picture 
collection. In addition, the School Department 
has a collection of lantern slides for use in the 
various class rooms. All of this material may be 
sent out on extension loan throughout the state, 
upon request.”—Agnes King, 1914. 


Detailed accounts of libraries in similar 
institutions in Iowa and Wisconsin were 
sent by Hazel E. Askey, 1913, cataloguer at 
Teachers College, Iowa City, and Emma 
M. Wald, 1910, cataloguer at the Milwau- 
kee State Normal School. 


A County Normal Instructor in 
Michigan 


“*The only original and individual work I have 
yet done was in my work as County Normal in- 
structor in Michigan. This was pioneer work 
and had to be organized from the ground up. 
During 1915, I gave a week’s work in elementary 
library methods and book selection for children 
in 20 of the 45 County Normal schools of the 
state. Much illustrative story-telling work was 
done, as many of my pupils were to teach in 
country schools in the less developed parts of 
the state, where libraries were remote and the 
story must be substituted for the book in many 
cases. I carried a large box of books, especially 
illustrated ones, to supplement my lectures, and 
these were eagerly read by both normal students 
and school children, most of whom had no access 
to a library of any sort. The lectures on Storu- 
telling and Jllustralions for Children were the most 
popular ones, and were usually given with guests 
present—teachers, mothers or clubs—and were 
followed by a social hour with the class as host- 
esses. Outside the classroom, many talks were 
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given to high schools, clubs and public meetings 
on modern library work and librarianship as a 
profession, and in several high schools classes 
held in the use of the reference resources of a 
modern library, for the benefit of seniors about 
to enter college or Normal school. About 300 
Normal students and at least 2500 school 
children and outsiders were present at my talks 
and class work that year. In connection with the 
work, I also visited about 50 libraries of various 
sorts, organized several High School libraries 
with the help of my Normal classes, and started 
library campaigns in a number of towns. The 
experience gained in this course has been very 
valuable to me in my work, as assistant organizer 
for the Indiana Library commission, much of 
which has been connected with schools and their 
libraries.” —Elizabeth C. Ranan, 1912. 


In South Dakota another graduate is 
meeting a need for undertaking exactly the 
same work in order to reach the rural school 
libraries. As field librarian for the Li- 
brary Commission, Lois A. Spencer, 1911, 
finds the task of giving aid to these li- 
braries in book selection her special prob- 
lem and is trying to work out a solution. 

Especially pleasant are the letters re- 
ceived from alumnae, who have married. 
Lucile Cully (Mrs. Earl G. Taylor) 1908, 
writes: 


“I have not much to add to my record except 
one ‘bit of news.’ I have just been elected a di- 
rector of the Kewanee (Ill.) library. My chief 
interests at present might be classified under 600 
—household management and care and feeding 
of infants, but I still wish to keep in touch with 
library work and with our school.” 


In the War Zone 


The following letter is an account of six 
months spent in England and Paris during 
1915 by one graduate, who accompanied 
her husband, a surgeon, when he volun- 
teered for service in France. 


“In May of last year, my husband was asked 
by Dr. John D. Murphy, of Chicago, to join a 
hospital unit to go to France. There were to be 
thirty-two doctors, and seventy-five nurses, thus 
equipping a complete American hospital. The 
unit was taken over by the British Government 
on the Steamship New Amsterdam, landing at 
Falmouth, England, June 24. After one week 
in London they were taken on to France, to their 
hospital which was situated near Boulogne, 
within 20 miles of the firing line. As my hus- 
band ranked as a major in the Royal Army 
medical Corps, and as no officers’ wives are al- 
lowed at the front, I stayed with a friend in Lon- 
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don for almost three months, then crossing to 
Paris. I shall always consider it the greatest 
privilege to have been allowed to see England 
at such atime. The entire island is a great re- 
cruiting camp and on every hand one feels the 
clutch of this terrible war. During our stay in 
London, we made several trips, one of them 
being to Scotland. 

“‘We visited Edinburgh, Glasgow, went up into 
the Highlands, and completed our tour by going 
to Abbottsford, so full of associations to all En- 
glish-speaking people. 

“The village of Melrose, with its old abbey in 
its center, seems to have been preserved that we 
might have an idea of ‘the time that used to be.’ 
All Scotland gives the impression of having only 
just been swept and dusted, and everywhere was 
there such an all-prevailing order. I cannot 
describe my trip to Oxford adequately. At 
present the colleges are all closed except for a 
mere handful ot graduate students. It is a most 
unique organization, the great University, with 
its Bodleian Library and Sheldonian Theater, 
and its seventeen complete colleges which assem- 
ble together only for graduation. 

“Warwick Castle is, it is said, the most perfect 
remaining specimen of the old castles, and it is 
practically as it was built, having had no change 
even in decoration for two hundred years. Our 
daytin Stratford-on-Avon was perfect, with all 
the Shakespeare associations. It was in Strat- 
ford I visited my first English library, and found 
books in glass cases which were locked, and the 
shelf order was fixed location. 

“‘When I come to write of London, I scarcely 
know where to begin. My prevailing impression 
was one of its vastness, and yet everywhere I 
went, I was conscious of such wonderful order 
characteristic of English thoroughness. Being 
there more than three months, I was enabled to 
go about sightseeing very slowly, forming fa- 
vorite haunts to which I returned day after day. 
Of everything in London, I found myself spend- 
ing by far the greatest amount of time in West- 
minster and the British Museum, and my days 
there may best be described by the familiar 
library term of ‘browsing.’ j 

“There was a Zeppelin raid while we were in 
London, the airship passing over our apartment 
house. 

““My stay in England was delightful for many 
reasons, chief of them beingijthat all of our 
friends in London were English, and we seemed 
to drop right into their daily life. There was a 
contrast to this when we went to Paris, because 
on account of the'foreign language we were unable 
to meet the people in the same way as in London 
and our friends were mostly Americans living 
abroad. At present, Paris, far more‘than Lon- 
don, shows the sorrow of the war, but the people 
everywhere show a courage which is indomitable. 
I assisted at an American relief station for French 
and Belgian refugees, and it is there one realizes 
the burden of the women during this awful time. 
In some cases, the mental fright and anguish has 
produced a sort of stupor which seems no longer 
capable of suffering. One feels almost apologetic 
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in France when doing any sightseeing as it seems 
so frivolous just now, and indeed, many build- 
ings are now closed entirely. It is in Paris, one 
hears the interesting experiences from the people 
there at the time the Germans made the march 
on Paris, for everyone has a thrilling story. 

“At the end of six months, my husband joined 
me for ten days in Paris. We left November 20, 
making a day journey through the famous 
Chateaux country, and on down to Bordeaux 
where we sailed for home. Dr. Rainey had an 
experience in surgery—chiefly of the head— 
which will be invaluable to him. 

I wish to extend my best wishes to all those 
celebrating the founding of our school, and hop- 
ing for it a future of continued successes and that 
it may mean as much in the lives of its ‘students 
to be’ as it has in mine.”—Eugenia Marshall 
Rainey, 1909. 


The following extracts show the differ- 
ing types of work in which our graduates 
are engaged. Especially inspiring are the 
accounts of branch work in congested 
districts. 


Work Among the “Street Children’? 


““My library, Seven Corners Branch, isin one 
of the most congested districts in Minneapolis 
and the work is mostly with children and unem- 
ployed men. There are nineteen nationalities in 
the district. 

*“‘When I first took charge the children came 
to the library, but did not stay. There homes 
are one or two rooms, several families Jiving in 
the same house. These children spend most of 
their time on the streets, and were lawless and 
destructive. The first thing we did for them 
was to allow them to talk in the library, and 
afterwards to have games for them to play. This 
brought hundreds, big and little, good and bad, 
boys mostly, and I spent most of my time worry- 
ing about the discipline. We had to resort to the 
police many times during the first winter, but 
after awhile they saw that we were their friends 
and became more orderly. This fall the crowd 
was so great that we influenced the Park Buard 
to help us by furnishing an assistant for a recrea- 
tion room in the basement of the building. The 
Woman’s Club purchased a Victrola and records: 
the Park Board furnished gymnasium equipment 
and the library the rooms, ideas, and one assist- 
ant, an evening. 

“The first week the average was two hundred 
each night, many more than we could accommo- 
date. Pillsbury Settlement, which is just around 
the corner helped us also; while girls were allowed 
in the rooms, it furnished one worker. After the 
first month we devoted the entire space to the 
boys, and the girls have been given a recreation 
room at Pillsbury House, an arrangement which 
has worked very well indeed. 

“They are street children in every sense; every 
time I read an article on ‘street boys’ I can see 
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our Slippy, Porky, Putz, etc. right before me. 
One certainly has a hard school working with 
them and it is very discouraging sometimes, but 
the satisfying feeling is always there, that we 
are doing something of account after all. 


“I am now living at Pillsbury Settlement 
House, working for them one evening in their 
recreation room and one morning doing neigh- 
borhood visiting, which is very fascinating.”’— 
Grace M. Sterens, 1910. 


A Branch on the Outskirts of Detroit 


“My branch is situated near the outskirts of 
the city, in a district composed largely of Ger- 
mans and Poles, with an increasing number of 
Russians. For the most part they are immi- 
grants of the peasant class, who can neither read 
nor write in their own ianguage, and certainly 
notin English. For this reason the growth of the 
adult circulation is slow. The largest part of our 
work is with the children, and it is through them 
we hope to reach the parents, and develop a read- 
ing public for the future. 

We have been in very close touch with the 
schools this year, all the classes having visited 
the library and received graded instruction in 
library usages and the catalogue. The story 
hour has been a regular feature. We have three 
public schools, two very large and one small 
Catholic school, and two German Lutheran 
Schools to work with. 


Two night schools in this district furnish a 
field for labor. The library is conducting a well 
planned campaign to induce the foreigners to 
take advantage of library aid in preparing for 
citizenship. The county clerk and all factories 
which have signified their willingness to do so, 
have been given cards of introduction and cir- 
culars to distribute to the men with whom they 
come in touch. This card, presented at the 
library, serves as identification and every effort 
is made to give the desired service. It is too 
soon to judge results, but there seems to be no 
reason why it should not be successful. 


Signs advertising the branch, have been placed 
in nearby factories and store windows, and cir- 
culars of invitation to use the library have been 
distributed by one of the leading merchants in 
the neighborhood. 


The business men’s association of this end of 
town has held its meetings in the library audi- 
torium this winter. A troop of Boy Scouts also 
use this as a meeting place. 


Since September the library has been trying a 
unique experiment in co-operating with the 
Recreation Commission. This branch, because 
of the nature of the neighborhood, has been one 
of three to be used quite extensively as a social 
center. Folk dancing classes and dramatic 
clubs have been held in the basement auditor- 
ium, and a small! room in the building, converted 
into a quiet game room for boys.’"’—Louise C. 
Grace, 1914, 


Enthusiastic, too, is the account sent 
by Cecilia M. Troy, 1915, first assistant in 
the Douglas Park Branch, which is situated 
“in the heart of the Ghetto and has a 
larger attendance and circulates more books 
than any other branch in Chicago.” In 
the same vein, Sybil C. Schuette, 1915, 
writes from Green Bay, Wis.: 


““My work at the Union Park branch, which 
is situated in a railroad shop district, and pa- 
tronized largely by children, who have practic- 
ally no books in their homes, and to whom the 
branch opens up a large avenue to unimagined 
places and events, has afforded me much of the 
delight which [ have had in my work.” 


A detailed account was received of four 
library stations in Davenport, Iowa, which 
are in the charge of Clara E. Shadall, 1915, 
with a description of one recently opened 
in the Independent Baking Company’s 
factory office. The others are located in 
a drug store, reception room of a photog- 
rapher, and at Friendly House, a social 
settlement. 

Organizing a library at Carlisle, In- 
diana is given by Laura Luttrell, 1913, as 
her “most interesting experience.” Telling 
of the publicity given to the undertaking, 
she writes: 


““While the preparatory work was being done, 
the Farmers’ Institute held a two days session 
at the high school building. At this meeting we 
had an excellent opportunity to advertise the 
opening day and to explain the process of regis- 
tration and method of lending books. Cards an- 
nouncing the opening reception and the regular 
hours of opening were printed and distributed 
to the school children, to the business houses, 
and to the township schools. Letters were writ- 
ten to each township teacher.” 


““At present I am the document clerk in the 
Portland (Ore.) Public Library and you may 
smile when I tell you I hail the arrival of a new 
shipment of documents much as a debutante 
might rejoice in the latest fashion book. I am 
able to have the largest shipment we ever re- 
ceived ready to put on the shelves for use within 
a week after its arrival, so you understand the 
system, devised by Miss Rockwell, is a pretty 
well ordered one.”—Loita L. Fleek, 1910. 


“It is impossible to pick out one from the 
varied experiences of a library commission or- 
ganizer as each one seems more interesting than 
its predecessor. The one that will live longest 
in memory is the organization of a library at the 
state penitentiary by public library methods 
with no assistance but that furnished by in- 
mates.”—Mrs. Minne C. Budlong, 1910. 
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How an old library was reorganized and 
a new policy inaugurated was interestingly 
told by Mary E. Dow, 1911, librarian of 
the Saginaw, (Mich.) Public Library. 


“The one thing that has brought the largest 
return with the least effort has been talks in the 
school rooms to the pupils telling them where to 
find the library, what the regulations are and 
why they are made, and how to take care of the 
books. I always leave a bunch of applications 
with the teacher so that the children can get 
books the first time they come to the library, and 
prepare for a rush after school. 

“Two school branches, as we call them though 
they are really deposit stations, have given the 
largest return for the expense involved. On the 
principal that we must show results before 
getting increased support we opened the first 
branch almost immediately after I came here. 
Books were taken from our stock and volunteers 
from the teaching force gave their time for an 
hour after school twice a week to circulate them. 
The call from other schools for such stations 
and the advisability of sending a library assist- 
ant to care for them instead of depending upon 
volunteer service was an important argument for 
increased support and as soon as it was possible 
another assistant was supplied and another 
branch opened. As it does not take all of one 
person’s time the expense is small. While we 
take most of the books from our stock a duplicate 
collection is being formed and more branches will 
be opened as the state of our book fund permits. 

“‘While we have done nothing original the use 
of the well tried methods of others has doubled 
our circulation and given us a place in the 
community.” 


Experiences in Reference Work 


Letters from Elizabeth Tiffy, 1913, who 
has charge of serials in the University of 
Texas, and Mary Bell Kimball, 1914, head 
of the order department, Minnesota His- 
torical Library, both speak of the satis- 
faction, which comes in successfully “hunt- 
ing down” fleeting odd numbers to com- 
plete the library’s files. . Miss Kimball 
says, 

“It is fun to be invited to rummage in peo- 
ple’s attics, as has twice occurred: to run down 
a collection of letters from a soldier of the War 
of 1812; or a box of diaries, covering a period 
from 1855 to 1913, which the family wanted, 
but which we proved more useful to the Society 
than to their children.”’ 


“And I,” writes Helen D. Graves, 1913, ‘‘have 
not had any one most interesting experience, 
but a whole hundred of them. For I have had an 
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opportunity to observe many phases of this 
many sided work of ours in the cataloguing and 
reference departments of this big county library 
(Cincinnati) with its 500,000 volumes, and its 
twenty-three branches. Just now we are placing 
in our exhibition hall cases Shakespeare ma- 
terial of every description; we are checking lists 
of masks and dances to be used in Tercentenary 
celebrations; and we are reclassifying all the old 
Shakespeare material that has been down in our 
subcellar (a most inexhaustible place), and ad- 
ding many new Shakespeare subject-headings 
to our catalog. Last week there was material 
to collect for a paper by an ex-mayor upon 
political clubs. Everyday there are telephone 
questions that demand all of one’s knowledge 
of reference tools and every bit of one’s resource- 
fulness.” 


One of the graduates in a Chicago branch 
writes, ““You may be interested to know 
that we very satisfactorily answered a 
man’s question in regard to Chicago li- 
braries with the number of the Wisconsin 
Bulletin, that contained their descriptions.” 

These were some of the experiences de- 
scribed by others: 

An exhibit at the State Fair, showing 
the work of the South Dakota Library 
Commission, which was in her charge.— 
Ada M. Pratt, 1915. 

Building up a technical library at Stout 
Institute —Katherine A. Hahn, 1909. 

Recataloguing the library of the Depart- 
ment of Hygiene at Wellesley College.— 
Susan Grey Akers, 1913. 

Observing the catalogue department of 
the Newberry Library, Chicago grow and 
develop.—Mae I. Stearns, 1910. 

The fire which destroyed the Minnesota 
School of Mines and how the library was 
saved.—Winifred Gregory, 1910. 

Making a special study of the needs of 
my community.— William E. Jillson, 1912. 

Compilation of a printed bibliography on 
Grinnell College, Iowa, and of publica- 
tions by persons who have been connected 
with the College.—Rachel Angvick, 1915. 

Securing and erecting library buildings 
for the towns in North Dakota.—Winnie 
Bucklin, 1909. 

Cataloguing in the University of Wyom- 
ing.—Gladys Germond, 1915. 

A. L. A. conference trip in 1915.—Sadie 
P. Wykes, 1912. 
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GRADUATES OF THE WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL, 1907-1916 


A directory, with a summary of their professional achievements. 


Class of 1907 


HARRIET LUELLA ALLEN 

Asst, Wis. Hist. Lib., Madison, Wis., 1907-09; 
libn, Pub. Lib., Rhinelander, Wis., 1910-14; libn, 
Pub. Lib., Houghton, Mich., 1914-date. 


LaurA FRANCES ANGELL (Mrs. Heman H. 

Henry, jr.) 

Organizer, Normal Sch. Lib., River Falls, Wis., 
July-Dec., 1907; libn, Pub. Lib., Delavan, Wis., 
1908-13; married, 1914; present address, 330 
Fifth St., Lincoln, IIl. 


Mary Eta Becuaup (Mrs. Ralph H. 

Steffen) 

Asst cataloguer, Free Lib., Madison, Wis., 
July-Sept., 1907; asst, Lib. Sch., Madison, Wis., 
1910-1911; 1912-date; married, 1913; present 
address, 403 N. Brearly St., Madison, Wis. 


HELEN DEARING CARSON 


Head of dept. of serials, Univ. of Minn., 
1907-10; asst, order dept., Univ. of Ill., 1910-11; 


lecturer, Art Institute, Chicago, 1911-15; present 
address, 482 Holly Ave., St. Paul. 


*Mary COoLviti_E 

Children’s libn, Pub. Lib., Racine, Wis. 1907- 
08; European travel; present address, Liberty, 
N 


Rutu CoLviLie 


Cataloguer, Pub. Lib., Racine, Wis., 1907-08; 
European travel; present address, Liberty, N. Y. 


HELEN D. GorTON 


Libn, Pub. Lib., Escanaba, Mich., 1907-12; 
libn, Pub. Lib., Oskaloosa, Iowa, 1912-13; 
cataloguer, Pub. Lib., Racine, Wis., 1913-date. 


Lota M. B. GREEN 


Cataloguer, Lib. of Amer. Soc. of Civil En- 
gineers, New York City, 1907-08; private sec. 
to Dr. Anna H. Shaw, 1908-09; asst, A. L. A. 
Booklist office, Madison, Wis., 1909-10; cata- 
loguer and indexer, New York City, 1910-11; 
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cataloguer, Amer. Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
New York City, 1911-date. 


CAROLINE STRONG GREGORY (Mrs. William 

Wallace Rinehart) 

Asst, Children’s dept, Carnegie Lib. of Pitts- 
burgh, 1907-09; children’s libn, Pub. Lib., 
Superior, Wis., 1909-11; married, 1911; present 
address, Sharon, Pa. 


HELEN HuTCHINSON 


Libn, Physicians’ Lib., Michael Reese Hos- 
pital, Chicago, 1907-10; libn, Medical Sch., 
Washington Univ., St. Louis, 1910-11; libn, 
Amer. Medical Assoc., Chicago, 1911-date. 


LypiA EsTHER KINSLEY 


Asst. libn, Normal Sch. Lib., Warrenburg, 
Mo., 1907-10; summer in Europe, 1910; libn, 
Pub. Lib., Janesville, Wis., 1910-12; libn, Lane 
Medical Lib., San Francisco, 1912; libn, Lo- 
throp Branch, Pub. Lib., Detroit, 1914-date. 


AvA JOSEPHINE McCartiy 


Libn, Pub. Lib., Rhinelander, Wis., 1907-09; 
summer in Europe, 1909; libn, Stephenson Pub. 
Lib., Marinette, Wis., 1910-15; libn, Lib. Sup- 


plies dept, Democrat Printing Co., Madison, 
Wis., 1915-date. 
RutuH PAuLiNE MINER 

Asst, Lib. of the Univ. of Wis., Madison, 


1907-date. 


EpitH Marie Norton 
Asst, Grosvenor Lib., Buffalo, 1907-date. 


JULIA SHERLOCK OSBORNE 


Asst., Lib. of the Univ. of Wis., Madison, 
1907-08; cataloguer, High Sch. Lib., Sparta, 
Wis., Aug-Sept. 1908; asst, A. L. A. Booklist 
office, Madison, Wis., May-Aug. 1909; substi- 
tute, Pub. Lib. Merrill, Wis., and Madison, 
Wis., Oct. 1909-Sept. 1910; libn, Pub. Lib., 
Sycamore, IIl., 1910-date. 


MARGARET BLAINE REYNOLDS 


Libn, Sch. for the Deaf, Jacksonville, IIl., 
1907-10; asst, Wis. Hist. Lib., Madison, 1910-12; 
libn, Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, 
1912-date. 


ELLA VIOLA RYAN 


Cataloguer, National Tax Comn, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1907-11; cataloguer and indexer with 
temporary employment, 1$11-13; first asst, Doc. 
dept. Wis. Hist. Lib., Madison, 1913-date. 


Myet_Le ELMeDA SETTE 

Asst cataloguer, Free Lib., Madison, Wis., 
Aug-Oct. 1907; asst, Pub. Lib., Oconto, Wis. 
1907-08; cataloguer, Pub. Lib., Racine, Wis., 
1908-10; organizer, Pub. Lib., Yankton, So. 
Dak., 1910-11; asst, Lib. Comn, Bismarck, No. 
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Dak., May-Sept. 1911; libn, Logan Square 
Branch and Sheridan Park Branch, Pub. Lib., 
Chicago, 1911-date. 


HARRIET WINSLOW SEWELL 

Asst, Lib. Comm, St. Paul, July-Aug. 1907; 
cataloguer, Lib. of Dept of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1907-12; libn, Dept. of agriculture 
Univ. of Minn. St. Paul, 1912-date. 


Anna Du Pre’ Situ (Mrs. Edward W. 

Blakeman) 

Summer in Europe, 1907; children’s libn, 
Free Lib., Madison, Wis., 1907-09; asst, Pub. 
Lib., Sioux City, Iowa, 1910-12; 1914-15; mar- 
ried, 1915; present address, Madison, Wis. 


JOSEPHINE Apa Voss (Mrs. E. M. Shealy) 


Married, 1909; present address, 2547 McKin- 
ley St., Madison, Wis. 


Marion WAKELY 


Asst, Pub. Lib., Kewanee, IIl., Sept-Oct. 1907; 
cataloguer, Supt. of Documents office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1907-13; cataloguer, Dept. of 
agriculture, Univ. of Minn., St. Paul, 1913-date. 


MaARIon FRANCES WEIL (Mrs. John Wilson 

Tappan) 

Children’s libn, Pub. Lib., Eau Claire, Wis., 
1907-08; asst, children’s dept, Carnegie Lib. of 
Pittsburgh, 1908-09; children’s libn, Free Lib., 
Madison, Wis., 1909-11; libn, Hamlin Park 
Branch, Pub. Lib., Chicago, 1911-12; libn, El 
Paso, Texas, 1912-13; married, 1913; present 
address, 1521 Mundy Ave., El Paso, Texas. 


Class of 1908 


EmILIpDA BAENSCH (Mrs. Robert P. Brown) 


Libn, Pub. Lib., Antigo, Wis., 1908-10; mar- 
ried, 1910; present address, Antigo, Wis. 


Jut1a ATTIE BAKER 

Cataloguer, High Sch. Lib., Milwaukee, July- 
Oct. 1908; asst, Pub. Lib., Davenport, Ia., 
1908-10; asst, John Crerar Lib., Chicago, July- 
Oct. 1910; libn, Mark White Sq. Branch, Pub. 
Lib., Chicago, 1910-12; libn, Austin Branch, 
Pub. Lib., Chicago, 1912-date. 


TueEoporaA Root Brewitt (Mrs.) 

Asst, Lib. Sch., Madison, Wis., 1908-10; sum- 
mer in Europe, 1909; libn, Normal Sch. Lib., 
Lewiston, Idaho, 1910-13; principal, Training 
class, Pub. Lib., Los Angeles, 1913-date. 


LuciLE Mary CuLty (Mrs. Earl G. Taylor) 

Asst, Pub. Lib., Montgomery, Ala., 1908-09; 
libn, Pub. Lib., Manitowoc, Wis., 1909-11; libn, 
Pub. Lib., Kewanee, IIl., 1911-13; married, 
1913; trustee, Pub. Lib., Kewanee, IIl., Apr. 
1916-date. 
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MARGUERITE CUNNINGHAM (Mrs. Lewis W. 
Parks) 


Asst, cataloguing and ref. dept, Pub. Lib., 
Cincinnati, 1908-09; married, 1909; present ad- 
dress, Watertown, Wis. 


GRACE RATHBONE DaRLING (Mrs.) 


Libn, Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis., 
1908-10; European travel; instructor, Stout In- 
stitute, 1910-16; present address, 2402 Wells St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


WInnlE VIOLET FosTER 

Libn, Pub. Lib., Mosinee, Wis., 1908-09; asst, 
Pub. Lib., Marinette, Wis., 1909-16; cataloguer, 
Pub. Lib., Sioux City, Iowa, 1916-date. 


HELEN Harwoop (Mrs. Sherman Yates) 

Cataloguer, High Sch. Lib., Milwaukee, July- 
Sept. 1908; libn, Pub. Lib., Tipton, Iowa, 
1908-09; libn, Pub. Lib., Minot, No. Dak., 
1909-10; married, 1910; trustee Pub. Lib., 
Tipton, Iowa, 1911-date. 


MADALENE §S. HILtIs 


Cataloguer, High Sch. Lib., Milwaukee, Aug.- 
Oct., i598; cataloguer, State Lib., Topeka, 
Kansas., May-July 1909; asst, Pub. Lib., 
Omaha, 1908-12; head of reading room, Pub. 
Lib., Omaha, 1912-16; dept head, Pub. Lib., 
Omaha, 1916-date. 


Ipa Maup Hystop 


Asst, Minn. Tax Comn, 1908-09; libn, Bureau 
of Mines, St. Paul, 1909-11; asst, Minn. Hist, 
Lib., St. Paul, 1914-date. 


EsTHER JOHNSTON 


Asst, Wylie Ave., Branch, Carnegie Lib. of 
Pittsburgh, 1908-09; libn, Pub. Lib., Marsh- 
field, Wis., 1909-10; libn, Lake Forest, IIl., 
1910-16; asst, Pub. Lib., New York City, 1916- 
date. 


Cxara Auice Lea (Mrs. Walter J. Gallon) 


Libn, Pub. Lib., Mosinee, Wis., July-Aug, 
1908; asst, Pub. Lib., Sheboygan, Wis., 1908-09; 
married, 1909; present address, Sheboygan, Wis. 


*NELLIE ADA Loomis 
Libn, Pub. Lib., Columbus, Wis., 1908-date. 


Mary KATHERINE RAy 


Asst, Lib. Comn, St. Paul, Sept-Oct., 1908; 
deputy libn, State Lib, Lincoln, Neb, 1908-date. 


JENNIE SopuiA ScuHauers (Mrs. Harry 

Gavere) 

Organizer, Normal Sch. Lib., Cheney, Wash., 
Aug-Dec. 1908; organizer, Pub. Lib., Fond du 
Lac, Wis., 1909-10; acting libn, Grand Forks, 
No. Dak., Sept-Dec. 1910; cataloguer, Sch. of 





*Completed work of the first semester. 
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agriculture, St. Paul, Jan-May 1911; asst, Lib. 
Comn, St. Paul, June-Oct. 1911; married, 1911; 
present address, Grand Forks, No. Dak. 


Mary FRANCES SHERIFF (Mrs. Charles M. 
McCoy) ” 
Asst, Hist. Lib., Helena, Mont. 1908-09; head, 
Legis. Ref. Bureau, Helena, Mont., 1909-13; 
married, 1913; present address, Butte, Mont. 


VerRA SieG (Mrs. Thomas L. Greenwald) 
Asst, cataloguing and ref. dept, Pub. Lib., 
Cincinnati, Aug-Oct, 1908; libn, East End 
Branch, Pub. Lib., Cincinnati, 1908-10; libn, 
Dayton St. Branch, Pub. Lib., Cincinnati, 
1910-12; married, 1912; present address, 3619 
Vineyard Place, Tusculum, Cincinnati. 


Guiapys May Ta.uetr (Mrs. Ernst A. 
Watterich) 
Libn, Pub. Lib., Oconto, Wis., 1908-11; mar- 
ried, 1911; present address, Oconto, Wis. 


ELLEN ISABEL TRUE 

Summer in Europe, 1908; asst, Wis. Hist. 
Lib., Madison, Oct.-Dec. 1908; Mar.-Oct. 1909; 
libn, Pub. Lib., Onawa, Iowa, 1910-13. 


HELEN TURVILL 

Asst, Lib. Sch. Madison, Wis., 1908-10; acting 
libn, Pub. Lib., Wausau, Wis., Apr.-July 1909; 
instructor, Lib. Sch., Madison, Wis., 1910-date. 


Class of 1909 


HaRRIET BrxBy 


Asst, cataloguing and ref. dept, Pub. Lib., 
Cincinnati, 1909-10; libn, Pub. Lib., Antigo, 
Wis., 1910-12; libn, agriculture dept, Univ. of 
Mo., Columbia, 1913-14; branch libn, Pub. Lib., 
Assoc., Portland, Ore., Apr.-Dec. 1914; asst, 
Pub. Lib., Los Angeles, 1915-date. 


LENA VELMA BROWNELL 

Asst, Pub. Lib., Superior, Wis., 1909-10; 
cataloguer, Pub. Lib., Superior, Wis., 1910-13; 
asst, cataloguer, Pub. Lib., Portland, Ore., 
1913-date. 


WINNIE BUCKLIN 

Libn, Pub. Lib., Devil’s Lake, No. Dak., 
1909-10; libn, Pub. Lib., Minot, No. Dak., 1910- 
12; cataloguer, The Indexers, Chicago, 1912-13; 
libn, Pub. Lib., Fargo, No. Dak., 1913-date. 


Epwina Mary Casey 


Asst, State Lib., Topeka, Kans, 1909-12; 
libn, Legis. Ref. bureau, Springfield, Ill., 1912- 
date. 


FLORENCE CLAIRE FARNHAM 


Organizer, Normal Sch. Lib., Ellensburg, 
Wash., July-Nov. 1909; asst cataloguer, Pub. 
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Lib. Assoc., Portland, Ore., 1910-12; acting- 
libn, Pub. Lib., Antigo, Wis., 1912-13; cata- 
loguer, Pub. Lib., Superior, Wis., 1913-16; libn, 
Normal Sch. Lib., Eau Claire, Wis., 1916-date. 


Potty FENTON 


Asst, cataloguing and ref. dept, Pub. Lib., 
Cincinnati, 1909-11; asst cataloguer, Pub. Lib., 
Milwaukee, 1911-date. 


KATHERINE AMES HAuHN (Mrs.) 


Asst libn, Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis., 
1909-10; libn, Stout Institute, 1910-date. 


STELLA E. Hanson (Mrs. Willis M. Tink- 
ham) 

Libn, Pub. Lib., Two Harbors, Minn., 1909- 
10; asst, Pub. Lib., Mankato, Minn., Sept- 
Dec. 1910; asst, Franklin Branch, Pub. Lib., 
Minneapolis, 1911; branch libn, Pub. Lib., Sioux 
City, Iowa, 1913; married, 1914; present ad- 
dress, 310 W. 48th St., Minneapolis. 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE HUSENETTER 


Asst, Pub. Lib., Racine, Wis., 1909-10: asst, 
Pub. Lib., Sheboygan, Wis., 1910-11; asst, 
Logan Square Branch and Sheridan Park 
Branch, Pub. Lib., Chicago, 1911-date. 


LILLIAN E. JONES 

Acting-libn, Pub. Lib., Rhinelander, Wis., 
June-Sept, 1909; asst, Pub. Lib., Racine, Wis., 
1909-date. 


RutH KNOWLTON 

Asst, Pub. Lib., Oshkosh, Wis., 1909-11; libn, 
Pub. Lib., Clarinda, Iowa, 1911-12;children’s 
libn, Racine, Wis., Oct-Dec. 1913; asst tibn, 
Normal Sch., Oshkosh, Wis., 1914-date. 


GRACE LANE (Mrs. Leon Maxwell Young) 

Asst cataloguer, Univ. of Minn., 1909-10; 
asst, branch dept, Pub. Lib., Minneapolis, 1911; 
head cataloguer, Univ. of No. Dak., 1911-13; 
cataloguer, Pub. Lib., Sioux City, Iowa, 1913-16; 
married, 1916; present address, Promontory 
Point, Utah. 


EuGENIA J. MARSHALL (Mrs. Warren R. 

Rainey) 

Asst, Wheeler Lib., Carbondale, IIl., 1909-10; 
asst, Cabanne Branch, Pub. Lib., St. Louis, 
1910-12; married, 1912; six months in England 
and France, 1915; present address, East St. 
Louis, Ill. 


WINIFRED ByRNE MERRILL 

Asst, Legis. Ref. Lib., Madison, Wis., 1909; 
cataloguer, Legis. Ref. dept, State Lib., Sacra- 
mento, Cal., 1910-11; cataloguer, Municipal 
Ref. Lib., Milwaukee, 1911-date. 


ANGIE MESSER 

Asst cataloguer, Wis. Hist. Lib., Madison, 
July-Sept. 1909; libn, Pub. Lib., Manistee, 
Mich., 1909-date; summer in Europe, 1914. 


(July, 1916 


Jutta A. RoBINsOoN 

Acting sec., Lib. Comn., Bismarck, No. Dak., 
1909-10; acting-sec., Lib. Comn, Louisville, Ky., 
1910-11; asst sec., Lib. Comn, Louisville, Ky., 
July-Dec. 1911; supervising libn, State Institu- 
tions of Iowa, Jan-Sept. 1913; sec., Lib. Comn, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 1913-date. 


BERTHA HARRIET ROGERS 


Libn, West High Sch. Lib., Cleveland, 1909- 
10; asst, Pub. Lib., Davenport, Ill. 1910-date. 


Mary EvizABetu Watkins (Mrs. Gerhard 

Dietrichson) 

Libn, Pub. Lib., Wausau, Wis., 1909-10; asst, 
Legis. Ref. Lib., Madison, Wis., 1910-11; libn, 
High Sch. Branch, Free Lib., Madison, Wis., 
1911-12; reference libn, Pub. Lib., Denver, 
1912-14; married, 1914; libn, Municipal Ref. 
Branch, Pub. Lib., Minneapolis, 1914-date. 


*ArMA LEE WILkrins (Mrs. George R. 
Elliott) 


Asst, Legis. Ref. Lib., Madison, Wis., 1909-10; 
married, 1910; present address, Brunswick, Me. 


Ora Witurams (Mrs. Robert A. Green) 

Asst, cataloguing and ref. dept. Pub. Lib., 
Cincinnati, 1909-10; libn, Cumminsville Branch, 
Pub. Lib., Cincinnati, 1910-11; asst organizer, 
Lib. Comn, Indianapolis, 1911-14; married, 
1912; present address, 2452 W. Grand Blvd, 
Detroit. 


Class of 1910 


CLatRE R. BONNELL 

Asst, Pub. Lib. Assoc., Portland, Ore., 1910- 
11; asst, Albina Branch Lib., Portland, Ore., 
1911-date. 


Litty M. E. BorrRESEN 

Asst for summer session, Lib. Sch., Madison, 
Wis., 1910; libn, Pub. Lib., Two Harbors, Minn., 
1910-13; field libn, Lib. Comn., Pierre, So. Dak., 
1913-15; libn, Pub. Lib., La Crosse, Wis., 1915- 
date. 


Amy GoopricH Bosson (Mrs. Roy A. 

Young) 

Apprentice, Legis. Ref. Lib., Madison, Wis., 
1910-11; libn, Pub. Lib., Fargo, No. Dak., 1911- 
12; married, 1912; present address, Houghton, 
Mich. 


MINNIE CLARKE BUDLONG (Mrs.) 
Sec. and director, Lib. Comn, Bismarck, No. 
Dak., 1910-date. 


Myrwrite May Cote 

Children’s libn, Pub. Lib., Fort Worth, Texas, 
1910-12; libn, Pub. Lib., Raton, N. Mex., 1912- 
date. 


*Did not finish course. 











Charles Keith Morison of Montreal, Canada 


LIBRARY SCHOOL SOLDIERS 


Mr. Morison entered the Wisconsin Library School with the legislative reference 
class of 1915. At Christmas time he left, joined the Second Canadian Contingent and 
is now somewhere at the front. 

His classmate, Charles Stirling Moyse, also of Montreal, Canada, completed his 
year’s work but later joined the Canadian forces and is now in training camp. 
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Ciara Daisy FANSLER 

Asst, cataloguing dept, Univ. of Pa., Phila- 
delphia; asst, children’s dept, Carnegie Lib. of 
Pittsburgh, asst. State College Lib., Pa., 1914- 
date. 


Lotra LELAND FLEEK 

Libn, Pub. Lib., Pendleton, Ore., 1910-13; 
asst, ref. dept., Pub. Lib. Assoc., Portland, Ore., 
1913-date. 


GRETCHEN LEONORE FLOWER 

Asst, Pub. Lib., Superior, Wis., 1910-12; asst, 
Kansas State Normal Sch., Emporia, 1912-14; 
libn, Presbyterian College Lib., Emporia, Kans. 
1914-16. 


GRACE WoopBURN FOLAND 

Libn, Pub. Lib., Moorhead, Minn., 1910; 
cataloguer, Wis. Hist. Lib., Madison, 1911; 
cataloguer, Minn. Hist. Lib., 1912-13; cata- 
loguer, Pub. Lib., Helena, Mont., Jan.-June 
1914; asst cataloguer, Pub. Lib., Minneapolis, 
1914-date. 


WINIFRED GREGORY 


Libn, Riverside Branch, Pub. Lib., Minne- 
apolis, July-Sept, 1910; asst, loan dept, Lib. of 
Univ. of Minn., Oct.-Dec. 1910; libn, Sch. of 
Mines, Minneapolis, 1911-date. 


RutH PENTERFYN HUGHES 


Children’s libn, Pub. Lib., Freeport, Ill., 1910- 
date. 


BETTINA JACKSON 


Asst, Free Lib., Madison, Wis., 1910-11; 
European travel; cataloguer, Univ. Extension 
Div., Madison, Wis., 1913-14; asst, Study Club 
dept, Wis. Lib. Comn. Madison, 1915-date. 


AMELIA KATHERINE KIEMLE 


Acting libn, Normal Sch. Lib., Cheney, Wash., 
1910-11; cataloguer, Normal Sch. Lib., Lewiston, 
Idaho, Jan.-Mar. 1912; asst, Pub. Lib. Assoc., 
Portland, Ore., 1912-date. 


Corina Loutsé KitTELSON 


Cataloguer, Pub. Lib., St. Paul, 1910-13; asst 
cataloguer, State Lib., Topeka, Kansas, Sept- 
Nov. 1913; asst cataloguer, Pub. Lib., Denver, 
1913-14; special cataloguer, State Lib., Denver, 
Apr.-Sept. 1914; Libn, Denver Univ., Sept-Dec. 
1914; asst ref. libn, Pub. Lib., Denver, 1915- 
date. 


HANNAH Mary LAWRENCE 


Children’s libn, Pub. Lib., Buffalo, 1911-12; 
asst libn, Pub. Lib., Hagerstown, Md., 1912-14; 
supervisor of branches, Pub. Lib., Buffalo, 1914- 
date. 
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Marie Minton (Mrs. Thomas J. George) 

Libn, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 1910-11; 
libn, Pub. Lib., Oskaloosa, Iowa, 1911-12; mar- 
ried, 1912; present address, Evergreen Farm, 
Monticello, Iowa. 


LouIsE RANDALL 

Asst cataloguer, Pub. Lib., St. Joseph, Mo., 
1910; libn, Carnegie Branch, Pub. Lib., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., 1911-13; libn., Pub. Lib., Whiting, 
Ind., 1913-date. 


GrRaAcE MirtaM ROGERS 
Libn, Pub. Lib., Maywood, IIl., 1910-date. 


ANNE BoEMAN SKINNER (Mrs. Charles E. 
Winstead) 
Libn, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill., 1910— 
13; libn, Pub. Lib., Boise, Idaho, 1913-14; mar- 
ried, 1915; present address, Boise, Idaho. 


Mae IMOGENE STEARNS 

Cataloguer on recataloguing staff, Newberry 
Lib., Chicago, 1910-11; first asst, Lewis Inst. 
Branch, Pub. Lib., Chicago, 1911-13; cataloguer 
on current cataloguing staff, Newberry Lib., 
1913-14; cataloguer, Pub. Lib., Duluth, Minn., 
Jan.-June 1915; asst reviser, current cataloguing 
dept, Newberry Lib., Chicago, 1915-date. 


Grace May STEVENS 

Libn, Pub. Lib., Wausau, Wis., 1910-14; libn, 
Seven Corners Branch, Pub. Lib., Minneapolis, 
1914-date. : 


MARJORIE GUNDRY STRONG 

Apprentice, Legis. Ref. Lib., Madison, Wis., 
1910-11; libn, Studebaker Co., South Bend, Ind. 
and Detroit, 1911-14; asst, Legis. Ref. Lib., 
Madison, Wis., 1914-15; libn, Alex. Hamilton 
Inst., New York City, 1915-date. 


Buiancu L. UNTERKIRCHER 

Libn, Pub. Lib., Marshfield, Wis., 1910-13; 
summer in Europe, 1912; libn, Pub. Lib., Super- 
ior, Wis., 1913-date. - 


Emma M. Wap 

Cataloguer, Pub. Lib., Racine, Wis., 1910-13; 
cataloguer, Normal Sch. Lib., Milwaukee, 1913- 
date. 


GracE M. Woopwarp (Mrs. Walter R. 

Smith) 

Cataloguer, Normal Sch., Bowling Green, Ky., 
Jan-June 1911; cataloguer, Kansas State Normal 
Sch., Emporia, 1911-13; married, 1913; present 
address, Emporia, Kans. 


ALICE SEARCY WYMAN 

Libn, Girls Industrial School, Monticello, Ala., 
1910-13; libn, Univ. of Ala., Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
1913-date. 
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Class of 1911 


BertTHA RutH BERGOLD 

Asst, Pub. Lib., Springfield, Ill., 1911-12; 
asst, Pub. Lib., Superior, Wis., 1912-13; asst 
library clerk, Dept of public instruction, Madi- 
son, Wis., 1913-date. 


GERTRUDE CoBB 

Asst, Free Lib., Madison, Wis., 1911-12; libn, 
Pub. Lib., Janesville, Wis., 1912-14; present 
address, Janesville, Wis. 


BEssiE Hoarp DEXTER 

Asst, Wis. Hist. Lib., Madison, 1911-12; 
student asst, children’s dept, Carnegie Lib., of 
Pittsburgh, 1912-13; asst, children’s dept, Car- 
negie Lib. of Pittsburgh, 1913-14; children’s 
libn, Gray Branch lib., Pub. Lib., Detroit, 1914— 
15; asst, children’s dept, Pub. Lib., New York 
City, 1915-date. 


Mary EpitH Dow 
Libn, Pub. Lib., Saginaw, Mich., 1911-date. 


FLORENCE ELIZABETH DUNTON 

Instructor in cataloguing, Summer Session, 
McGill Univ., Montreal, 1911; asst, Miami 
Univ. Lib., Oxford, O., 1911-12; asst cataloguer, 
Wis. Hist. Lib., Madison, 1912-date. 


VERA EASTLAND 


Libn, Pub. Lib., Richland Center, Wis., 1911- 
date. 


PAULINE JOSEPHINE FIHE 


Asst, cataloguing & ref. dept, Pub. Lib., Cin- 
cinnati, 1911—12; libn, Hyde Park Branch, Pub. 
Lib., Cincinnati, 1912-13; libn, Walnut Hills 
Branch, Pub. Lib., Cincinnati, 1913-date. 


Doris GREENE 


Asst, Pub. Lib., Pueblo, Colo., 1911-13; cata- 
loguer, Coburn Lib., Colorado Springs, Colo., 
1913-16; cataloguer, Pub. Lib., Superior, Wis., 
beginning July 1916. 


MARGARET GREENE 
Libn, Pub. Lib., Minot, No Dak., 1911-date. 


JOSEPHINE Mary HALey 
Libn, Pub. Lib., Helena, Mont., 1911-date. 


Dorotuy Kautz 

Asst, Normal Sch. Lib., Kearney, Neb., 1911- 
12; cataloguer, Pub. Lib., Des Moines, Ia. 1913- 
14; asst, Law Lib., Des Moines, 1914-15; present 
address, Moweagua, III. 


ANNA AGNES KOSEK 

Cataloguer, Free Lib., Madison, Wis., 1911- 
15; cataloguer, Pub. Lib., Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
1915-date. 
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SARAH VIRGINIA LEwIS 

Asst, A. L. A. Booklist office., Madison, Wis., 
Sept-Oct. 1911; first asst, loan dept, Pub. Lib., 
Cleveland, 1911-12; libn, Pub. Lib., Allentown, 
Pa., 1912-14; libn, Homewood Branch, Carnegie 
Lib. of Pittsburgh, 1914-date. 


DELLA McGREGOR 

Children’s libn, Pub. Lib., Sheboygan, Wis., 
1911-14; first asst, children’s dept, Pub. Lib., 
St. Paul, 1914-date; special student, Carnegie 
Lib. Sch., Pittsburgh, 1915-16. 


Mary ANNE Martin (Mrs. Robert N. 
Morrison) 
Asst, Wis. Hist. Lib., Madison, 1911-12; mar- 
ried 1912; present address, Grand Junction, 
Colo. 


Lucy LovisA MorGAN 

Cataloguer, Pub. Lib., Des Moines, Iowa, 
July-Aug. 1911; reviser, Lib. Sch., Madison, 
Wis., 1911-13; instructor, apprentices, Pub. 
Lib., Detroit, 1913-date. 


Harriet GitrvyE Muir (Mrs. John M. 
Stewart) 
Children’s libn, Pub. Lib., Lincoln, Neb., 


1911-15; married, 1915; present address, 1940 
C St., Lincoln, Neb. 


BEULAH MumMM 

Asst, Pub. Lib., Sedalia, Mo., 1911-12; or- 
ganizer, Pub. Lib., Willows, Cal., Mar.-May, 
1913; asst cataloguer, State Lib., Sacramento, 
Cal., 1913-14; libn, Glenn County Free Lib., 
Willows, Cal., Aug-Dec. 1914; asst cataloguer 
and instructor in cataloguing and classification 
State Lib. Sch., Sacramento, Cal., 1915-date. 


ANNE PLEASANTS 
Present address, Menasha, Wis. 


MartTHA ELIZABETH PoND 
Libn, Pub. Lib., Manitowoc, Wis., 1911-date. 


Etta MABEL SMITH 


Asst, Carnegie Lib. of Pittsburgh, 1911-12; 
libn, Pub. Lib., Watertown, Wis., 1912-14; libn, 
Pub. Lib., Olympia, Wash., 1914-date. 


ZELA Smitu (Mrs. Angus MacArthur, Jr.) 
Asst, Pub. Lib., Superior, Wis., 1911-13; 
married, 1913; present address, Cedar, Minn. 


Lois AMELIA SPENCER 


Libn, Spies Pub. Lib., Menominee, Mich., 
1911-14; libn, Supplies dept, Democrat Printing 
Co., Madison, Wis., 1914-15; field libn, Lib. 
Comn., Pierre, So. Dak., 1915-date. 
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ALTHEA HESTER WARREN 

Libn, Burr Sch. Branch, Pub. Lib., Chicago, 
1911-12; libn, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 
1912-14; cataloguer, Pub. Lib., San Diego, Cal., 
1914-16; libn., Pub. Lib., San Diego, Cal., 1916- 
date. 


Class of 1912 


Rutu BALcH 
Asst, Newberry Lib., Chicago, 1912-date. 


SuSAN WANDA BOEHNKEN 


Summer in Europe, 1913; present address, 
5083 Washington Blvd, St. Louis. 


FLORENCE RosE CASTOR 

Libn, High Sch. Lib., Mason City, Iowa, 1912— 
14; organizer, High Sch. Libraries, 1915-date; 
acting-asst libn, Dept. of public inst., Madison, 
Wis., Mar.-May 1916. 


MALvINA CHARLOTTE CLAUSEN 

Children’s libn, Pub. Lib., Eau Claire, Wis., 
1913-14; student, Univ. of Wis., 1914-15; libn, 
Pub. Lib., Oconto, Wis., 1915-date. 


LILuIAN ELIZABETH Cook 


Libn, Pub. Lib., Valley City, No. Dak., 1912- 
date. 


FLORENCE HumE Davis 


Junior cataloguer, Columbia Univ. Lib., New 
York City, 1913-date. 


RutuH BRADLEY DRAKE 

Asst, cataloguing & ref. dept, Pub. Lib., Cin- 
cinnati, 1912-15; libn, Medical Lib., Cincinnati 
Hospital, 1915-date. 


ELIZABETH ECKEL 

Children’s libn, Dayton St. Branch, Pub. Lib., 
Cincinnati, 1912-13; summer in Europe, 1913; 
asst, Normal Sch. Lib., Warrenburg, Mo., Mar.- 
May, 1915; present address, 211 W. Market St., 
Warrenburg, Mo. 


AicE MILNE FARQUHAR 

:.Libn, Humboldt Park, Fuller Park and 
Douglas Park Branches, Pub. Lib., Chicago, 
1912-date. 


ELEANOR MABEL FAWCETT 

®.Cataloguer, Pub. Lib., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
1912-13; libn, Pub. Lib., Oskaloosa, Iowa, 1913- 
date. 


Dorotuy FLowerR (Mrs. Paul Benjamin 

Livingston) 

Student asst, children’s dept, Carnegie Lib. of 
Pittsburgh, 1912-13; children’s libn, Woodstock 
Branch, Pub. Lib., New York City, 1913-15; 
married, 1915; present address, 686 Academy 
St., New York City. 
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PEARL PEMBER GLAZIER (Mrs. John L. 
Miller) 
Libn, Pub. Lib., Hampton, Iowa, 1912-14; 
married, 1914; present address, Rawlins, Wyo. 


EpNaA SUE GREEN 


Asst, Pub. Lib., Oshkosh, Wis., 1912-13; libn, 
Gray Branch, Pub. Lib., Detroit, 1913-date. 


Rutu PauLinE HAywarRpD 


Asst, cataloguing & ref. dept, Pub. Lib., Cin- 
cinnati, 1912-date. 


DorotTHEA CATHERINE HEINS 


Asst, summer session, Normal Sch. Lib., 
Oshkosh, Wis.,. 1912; asst, Pub. Lib., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., 1912-13; asst, Pub. Lib., Superior, 
Wis., 1913-date. 


Mary Lyopia Hicks 


Asst, Pub. Lib., Evansville, Ind., 1912-13; 
libn, Dayton St. Branch, Pub. Lib., Cincinnati, 
1913-date. 


Mary Ives 

Libn, High Sch. Branch, Free Library, Madi- 
son, Wis., 1912-14; cataloguer, Lib., Leland 
Stanford Univ. 1914-16; libn, High Sch., Oak- 
land, Cal., beginaing July, 1916. 


WILLIAM EVERETT JILLSON 

Libn, and Prof. of German, Ripon College, 
Ripon, Wis., 1912-14; libn, Pub. Lib., West 
Allis, Wis., 1914-date. 


GRACE MILDRED LEAF 

Ref. libn, Kansas State Normal Sch., Emporia, 
1912-date; organizer, Lib. of State Board of 
Control, Madison, Wis., Apr.-Aug. 1914. 


MaupbE LERoy 


Student, Univ. of Wis., 1913-15; asst, cata- 
loguing dept, Pub. Lib., Minneapolis, 1916-date. 


OtriLiE Louise LIEDLOFF 


Libn, Normal Sch., St. Cloud, Minn., 1912- 
date. 


HELEN PFEIFFER (Mes. John Pickett Car- 
gill) 

Acting libn, Pub. Lib., Janesville, Wis., July- 
Sept. 1912; asst, Pub. Lib., St. Joseph, Mo., 
1912-14; libn, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 
1914-15; married, 1916; present address, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


Marion Epita Potts 


Indexer, office of reviser of statutes, Madison, 
Wis., Nov. 1912; Mar. 1913-July 1914; asst, 
Legis. Ref. Lib., Madison, Wis., 1912-13; pack- 
age libn, Dept of extension, Univ. of Texas, 
Austin, 1914-15; libn, College of Industrial arts, 
Denton, Texas, 1915-date. 
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ETHEL ALIcE Rossins (Mrs. Osman Myron 
Camburn) 
Head, loan dept, Pub. Lib., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, 1912-16; married, 1916, present address, 
Starkville, Miss. 


GERTRUDE RICHARDSON (Mrs. Austin 


Angell) 
Married, 1913; present address, Wheaton, III. 


ELIzABETH CoTTER ROMAN 

Cataloguer, State Lib., Nashville, Tenn., 
Aug.-Oct. 1912; asst, State Lib., Lansing, Mich., 
1912-14; asst organizer, Lib. Comn, Indianapolis, 
1914-date, 


GLapys SMITH 

Libn, High Sch. Branch, Pub. Lib., Assoc. 
Portland, Ore., 1912-15; present address, Wal- 
lace, Idaho. 


Ruts AuGusta STETSON 


Asst, Lib. Sch., Madison, Wis., Summer ses- 
sion, 1912, libn, Junior High Sch., Evansville, 
Ind., 1912-14; libn, Pub. Lib., Deer Lodge, 
Mont., 1914-1916. 


GERTRUDE HARRINGTON THIEBAUD 
Libn, Pub. Lib., Peru, Ind., 1912-date. 


WILHELMINA VAN DER HaaGEN (Mrs. 
George P. Edwards) 
Libn, Pub. Lib., Escanaba, Mich., 1912-13; 
married, 1913, present address, 287 W. Grand 
Blvd, Detroit. 


SapIE PEARL WYKES 


Asst cataloguer, Lib. of the Univ. of Mo., 
Columbia, 1912-13; asst, branch and cataloguing 
dept, Pub. Lib., Grand Rapids, Mich., 1913- 
date. 


Class of 1913 


GERTRUDE EMILINE AIKEN 

Branch libn, Pub. Lib., Cleveland, 1913-14; 
organizer, Pub. Lib., Monon, Ind., Feb.-Apr. 
1915; libn, Pub. Lib., Seymour, Ind., 1915-date. 


SusaN GREY AKERS 
Libn and curator, dept of physical training, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass, 1913-date. 


Haze. Esstncton ASKEY 

Asst cataloguer, lowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls 1913-15; head cataloguer, Iowa State 
Teachers College, 1915-16. 


Nora BEeust 

Member, Training class for children’s libns, 
Pub. Lib., Cleveland, 1913-14; children’s libn 
Pub. Lib., Cleveland, Sept.-Dec. 1914; asst, 
Normal Sch. Lib., La Crosse, Wis., 1915-1916; 
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children’s libn., Pub. Lib., La Crosse, beginning 
Sept. 1916. 


Lura ERNESTINE BRUBAKER 
Libn, Pub. Lib., Escanaba, Mich., 1913-date. 


*MaRGARET ExsiE BucknaM (Mrs. Maur- 
ice Carl Sjoblom) 
Married, 1913; present address, Urbana, III. 


KATHLEEN CALHOUN 

Asst, Pub. Lib., Edmonton, Canada, 1913-14; 
asst libn, Univ. of Alberta, Edmonton, 1914- 
date. 


Louise REEsE Craia (Mrs.) 


Libn, Miles Park Branch, Pub. Lib., Cleve- 
land, 1913-date. 


AGNES WoopwoRrTH DICKERSON 
Head, Legis. Ref. bureau, Helena, Mont., 1913- 
date. 


FraNcES CorNELIA DuKEs (Mrs. Forrest 
F. Carhart) 
Asst, cataloguing and ref. dept, Pub. Lib., 
Cincinnati, 1913-14; married, 1914; present ad- 
dress, Sheffield, Iowa. 


Mary AMELIA EGAN 


Libn, Pub. Lib., Marshfield, Wis., 1913-14; 
libn, Pub. Lib., Janesville, Wis., 1914-date. 


¢KaTHERINE RutH Exuis (Mrs. Robert 
Barrett) 
Libn, Pub. Lib., Cornish Flat, N. H., Mar- 
June 1913; married, 1913; present address, 
Cornish Fiat, N. H. 


Dorotuy BELLE ELy 

Cataloguer, Univ. Extension Div., Madison, 
Wis., July-Sept. 1913; asst cataloguer, Wis. Hist. 
Lib., Madison, 1913-14; libn, Pub. Lib., North 
Manchester, Ind., 1915; present address, Rest 
Harrow, Madison, Wis. 


FLORENCE May FISHER 

Asst, children’s dept, Pub. Lib., Brooklyn, 
1913-14; children’s librarian, Pub. Lib., Eau 
Claire, Wis., 1914-date. 


Marion EMMA FREDERICKSON 

Asst, Lib. Sch., Madison, Wis., July-Dec. 
1913; asst, Pub. Lib., Kenosha, Wis., Jan.-June 
1914; summer in Europe, 1914; libn, Pub. Lib., 
Delavan, Wis., 1914-date. 


FrrepA Moss GLOVER 

Children’s libn, Pub. Lib., Boise, Idaho, 1913- 
16; children’s libn, East Portland Branch, Pub. 
Lib. Assoc., Portland, Ore. beginning August 
1916. 





*Did not finish course. 
+tSpecial student. 
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HELEN DorotTuy GRAVES 


Asst, cataloguing and ref. dept, Pub. Lib., 
Cincinnati, 1913-date. 


WINNIFRED HarpDy 
Libn, Pub. Lib., Raymond, Wash., 1913-date. 


MABEL Harris 
Libn, Normal Sch., Chadron, Neb., 1913-date. 


Marion HuMBLE 


Instructor and field visitor, Lib. Sch., Mad- 
ison, Wis., 1913-date. 


LEILA ABIGAIL JANES 


Asst, Pub. Lib.. Evansville, Ind., 1913-date; 
libn, East End Branch, Pub. Lib., Evansville, 
Ind. 1915-date. 


ELIZABETH STEELE KoOELKER (Mrs.) 


Libn, Municipal ref. bureau, Univ. Extension 
Div., Madison, Wis., 1913-date. 


Jessie L. WICKERSHAM LUTHER (Mrs.) 
Libn, Pub. Lib., Antigo, Wis., 1913-date. 


LaurRA ELIzABETH LUTTRELL 

Libn, Pub. Lib., North Manchester, Ind., 
1913-14; libn, Pub. Lib., Carlisle, Ind., 1915- 
date. 


LyNNE MALMCUIST 

Libn, Pub. Lib., Two Harbors, Minn., 1913- 
14; asst libn, Pub. Lib., Sioux City, Iowa, 
1914-16; manager, Sioux City Book & Stationary 
Co., 1916-date. 


Epiru Loretra MATSON 


Asst, Pub. Lib., Evansville, Ind., 
student, Univ. of Chicago, 1914-date. 


1913-14; 


Mary Bett NETHERCUT 


Libn, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill., 1913- 
date. 


ANNA IRENE ROWE 

Children’s libn, Greenpoint Branch, Pub. Lib., 
Brooklyn, 1913-14; libn, Junior High Sch., 
Evansville, Ind., 1914-date. 


FRANCES CECILIA SAWYER 

Ref. asst, Pub. Lib., Edmonton, Canada, 
1913-14; libn, Pub. Lib., Kewatin, Minn., 1914- 
15; asst, Pub. Lib., Omaha, Neb., 1916-date. 


LaviINA STEWART 

Head, dept. of serials, Lib. of Univ. of No. 
Dak., Grand Forks 1913-14; ref. libn, Univ. of 
No. Dakota, 1914-date. 


Lucy E. THATCHER 

Acting libn, Normal Sch., Whitewater, Wis., 
summer session, 1913; libn, High Sch., Lead, 
So. Dak., 1913-date. 
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ELIZABETH TIFFY 

Asst, dept. of serials, Lib. of Univ. of Texas, 
Austin, 1913-date. 
GLapys EpwiIna TURNER 

Children’s libn, Bowen Branch, Pub. Lib., 
Detroit, 1913-date. 
May WESTGATE 

Asst, Newberry Lib., Chicago, 1913-date. 


Class of 1914 


Giapys May ANDREWS 

Asst libn, Pub. Lib.. Superior, Wis., 1914-15; 
libn, Pub. Lib., Marinette, Wis., 1915-date. 
JESSIE WILLIAMS BINGHAM 

Libn, Pub. Lib., Rhinelander, Wis., 1914-date. 


ELIZABETH WEIGAND BLACKALL (Mrs.) 

Asst, Sociological dept, Pub. Lib., Los Angeles, 
Cal., 1915; libn, Pub. Lib., Oneonta, N. Y. 1916- 
date. 


JESSIE RoBINA BROWN 
Nichols) 
Asst, Pub. Lib., San Diego, Cal., 1914; mar- 


ried, 1914; present address, 3146 Grim St., San 
Diego, Cal, 


(Mrs. Roy J. 


MARTHA BECKFORD BURT 
Asst, Pub. Lib., Eau Claire, Wis., 1914-date. 


Luctus HANCHETT CANNON 


Index clerk, Senate, Wis. Legislature, Mad- 
ison, Wis., 1914-15; libn, Amer. Appraisal Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 1916-date. 


AGNES Mary CLANCY 


Children’s libn, West Fort St., Branch, Pub. 
Lib., Detroit, 1914-date. 


FERNE Lina CONGDON 


Asst cataloguer, Lib. of Univ. of Wis., July- 
Nov. 1914; asst cataloguer, Wis. Hist. Lib., 
Madison, 1914-date. 


BLANCHE MILDRED Coon 


Children’s libn, Pub. Lib., Sheboygan, Wis., 
1914-date. 


FANNIE Epitu Cox 
Asst, Pub. Lib., Detroit, 1914-date. 


EARL HARRISON DAVIS 


Legis. Ref. libn, Mo. Lib. Comn, Jefferson 
City, 1914-15; student, N. Y. State Lib. Sch., 
1915-16; Legis. Ref. libn, Bismarck, No. Dak., 
1916—date. 
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VALERIA EASTON 


Asst, Pub. Lib., Detroit, 1914-15; asst, Lib. of 
Univ. of Mo., Columbia, 1915-date. 


AricE MILNER EMMONS 


Libn, Franklin Branch, Pub. Lib., East Or- 
ange, New Jersey, 1914-date. 


VERNE MARGARET EVANS 


Cataloguer, I!l. Hist. Soc., Springfield, July- 
Sept, 1914; Libn, Pub. Lib., Elwood, Ind., 1914- 
date. 


EsTHER FRIEDEL 


Student asst, children’s dept, Carnegie Lib. of 
Pittsburgh, 1914-15; children’s libn, Carnegie 
Lib. of Alleghany, Pa., 1915-16; asst, Brownville 
children’s Branch, Pub. Lib., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1916-date. 


LouIsE CAROL GRACE 


Libn, Pub. Lib., Marshfield, Wis. 1914-15; 
libn, Conely Branch, Pub. Lib., Detroit, 1915- 
date. 


Doris Mary HANSON 


Libn, West End Branch, Pub. Lib., Birming- 
ham, Ala., 1914-15; libn, Pub. Lib., Tyler, 
Texas, 1915-16; libn, High Sch., El Paso, Texas, 
beginning Aug. 1916. 


ETHEL AGNES HEDENBURGH 


Asst, Pub. Lib., Sioux City, Iowa, 1914-15; 
present address, Sioux City, Iowa. 


*IRMA HOCHSTEIN 
Asst, Legis. Ref. Lib., Madison, Wis., 1914- 
date. 


Lottie NELL INGRAM 


Libn, Branch Pub. Lib., Racine, Wis., 1914- 
15; head, circulation dept, Pub. Lib., Superior, 
Wis., 1915-date. 


ALMA BoyNTON JACOBUS 


Substitute, Pub. Lib., Milwaukee, 1915-16; 
libn, Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, 1916-date. 


Mary Bett KIMBALL 


Asst, Pub. Lib., Green Bay, Wis., 1914-15; 
ref. lib., Free Lib., Madison, Wis., Feb.-June, 
1915; head, order dept, Minn. Hist. Lib., St. 
Paul, 1915-date. 


AGNES KING 


Chief, school dept, Kansas State Normal Sch., 
Emporia, 1914-date. 


ANNE ELIZABETH KJELLGREN 


Children’s libn, Pub. Lib., Rockford, Iil., 1914; 
libn., High Sch., Rockford, Ill., 1915-date. 





*Did not finish course. 
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May CHANCE LEwIs 


Asst, children’s dept, Pub. Lib., Brooklyn, 
1914-15; children’s libn, Pub. Lib., Oshkosh, 
Wis., 1915-16. 


FLORENCE DEBORAH LOVE 
Ref. libn, Pub. Lib., Decatur, IIl., 1914-date. 


GEORGIA LUTKEMEYER 


Libn, Pub. Lib., Watertown, Wis., 1914-16; 
children’s libn, Pub. Lib., Sioux City, Iowa, be- 
ginning Aug. 1916. 


CATHARINE HELEN McGovERN 
Ref. asst, Pub. Lib., Milwaukee, 1914-date. 


*JESSIE WILLING McMUuLLEN (Mrs. Glen 
P. Turner) 


Asst, Legis. Ref. Lib., Madison, Wis., 1914- 
date; married, 1914. 


Mary LoutsE MARSHALL 


Libn, Southern Ill. State Normal, Carbondale, 
1914-date. 


*Litt ANNA Muencu (Mrs. Robert A. 
Manegold) 


Married, 1915; present address, 138 26th St., 
Milwaukee. 


RutuH CATHERINE RICE 


Libn, High Sch. Branch, Free Lib., Madison, 
Wis., 1914-date. 


WALTER Puiuip SCHATZ 


Civic secretary, Neillsville, Wis., 1914-15; 
libn, Amer. Bankers Assoc., 1915; present ad- 
dress, 17 Chalmers Pl., Chicago. 


KATHRYN SHARP 
Asst, Pub. Lib., Gary, Ind., 1914-date. 


Jutta CARSON STOCKETT 

Acting ref. libn., Pub. Lib., Calgary, Canada, 
June-Sept, 1914; ceviser and field visitor, Lib. 
Sch., Madison, Wis., 1914-16; acting libn, Univ. 
of Idaho. Moscow, beginning Sept. 1916. 


*GLEN PATTERSON TURNER 


Student, Law Sch. Univ. of Wis. 1915-16; 
attorney at law, Milwaukee, 1916. 


CALLIE WIEDER 
Libn, Pub. Lib., Stanley, Wis., 1914-15; libn, 
Pub. Lib., Fond du Lac, Wis., 1915-date. 


Class of 1915 


RACHEL ANGVICK 
Asst, Grinnell College Lib., Grinnell, Iowa, 
1915-date. 





*Did not finish course. 
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MaRION VIRGINIA BAKER 


Libn, High Sch., Rochester, 
date. 


Minn., 1915- 


ALMA PETRONELLE BRUNSELL 


Libn, Pleasant Ridge Branch, Pub. Lib., Cin- 
cinnati, 1915-date. 


ELEANOR HARRIET CAMPBELL 

First asst, Scripps Branch, Pub. Lib., Detroit, 
1915-date. 
Leona LetiT1A CLARK 

Present address, 718 W. Conant St., Portage, 
Wis. 
JENNIE ELiot DoRAN 


Cataloguer, Pub. Lib., Calgary, Canada, 1915- 
date. 


EILEEN Marie DUGGAN 

Organizer, High Sch. Lib., Port Washington, 
Wis., July-Sept. 1915; libn, Pub. Lib., Clarinda, 
Iowa, 1915-date. 
ETHEL ELIZABETH ELSE 

Cataloguer, Free Lib., Madison, Wis., 1915- 
date. 
MARGARET EpiITH ELY 

Libn, Pulaski Branch, Pub. Lib., Chicago, 
1915-date. 
NINA FJELDSTAD 

Children’s libn, Norwood Branch, Pub. Lib., 
Cincinnati, 1915-date. 
LauRA JANE GAGE 


Asst, cataloguing & ref. dept, Pub. Lib., Cin- 
cinnati, 1915-date. 


GLapys NATALIE GERMOND 


Asst cataloguer, Lib. Univ. of Wyo. Laramie, 
1915-date. 


*MABEL B. GRAHAM (Mrs. Arthur F. Hern- 
lem) 


Married, 1915; present address, Red Wing, 
Minn. 


BERGLJOT GUNDERSEN 


Member, Training class for children’s libns., 
Pub. Lib., Cleveland, 1915-date. 


FRANCES AMELIA HANNUM 
Present address, Pottsville, Pa. 


CATHERINE EstHeR HEAD 


Member, Training class for children’s libns, 
Pub. Lib., Cleveland, 1915-date. 





*Completed work of first semester. 
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JESSIE RosE HENKEL 


Editor, publications, Pub. Lib., Detroit, 1915- 
date. 


Norma Dora HIBBERT 


Cataloguer, High Sch. Lib., Waukesha, Wis., 
July-Aug, 1915; substitute, Pub. Lib., Milwau- 
kee, 1915-date. 


RuMANA KENNOoN McManis 


Asst, Pub. Lib., Council Bluffs, lowa, 1915-16; 
libn, Pub. Lib., Tyler, Texas, 1916-date. 


GEORGIANA MINEAU 


Member, Training class for children’s libns, 
Pub. Lib., Cleveland, 1915-date. 


*CHARLES KEITH MoRRISUN 


“Somewhere in France” with Second Cana- 
dian Contingent, British Army. 


*CHARLES STERLING MoysE 


With 99th Essex Battalion, in barracks at 
Windsor, Ont. 


Apa Mary Pratt 
Asst, Lib. Comn, Pierre, So. Dak., 1915-date. 


MakRIE PULLING 
Asst, Pub. Lib., Buffalo, 1916-date. 


Rosetre Mina REESE 


Children’s libn, Pub. Lib., 
1915-date. 


Antigo, Wis., 


Lou1sE ANNA SCHOENLEBER 
Asst, Pub. Lib., Milwaukee, 1915-date. 


SyBiL CLARA SCHUETTE 
Asst, Pub. Lib., Green Bay, Wis., 1915-date. 


CLARA E. SHADALL 


Asst in charge of extension, Pub. Lib., Daven- 
port, Iowa, 1915-date. 


CAROLINE CoFFIN SHAW 

Lecturer on mending, Summer Sch., Ind. Lib. 
Comn, 1915; libn, Pub. Lib., Marshfield, Wis. 
1915-date. 


ETHEL STEPHENS 

Libn, Pub. Lib., Keewatin, Minn., 1915-16; 
temporary cataloguer, Kansas State Normal 
Sch., Emporia, June—Aug. 1916; asst cataloguer, 
Iowa Teachers College, Iowa Falls, beginning 
Sept. 1916. 


AicE B. Story 
Asst, Pub. Lib., Virginia, Minn., 1915-date. 





*Did not finish course. 
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Cecit1a Marie Troy HELEN EstTHER Farr 

Asst, Douglas Park Branch, Pub. Lib., Chi- Asst, Pub. Lib., Detroit. 
cago, 1915-date. 

hn E Atta Dory FIFrELD 

Loretta Von Sysura (Mrs. John E. Asst, branch dept, Pub. Lib., Cincinnati. 

Urquhart) 

Married, 1916; present address, 724 Frederick LILLIAN MyRTLE FLAGG 
Ave., Milwaukee. 

May W Sopu1a HALL 

InMA May WALKER Student Univ. of Wis. 

Acting libn, Normal Sch., Whitewater, Wis., + 
summer session, 1915; ref. libn, Free Lib., Madi- *LEoNE A. HAMILTON 


a Sg Se Student asst, Wis. Hist. Lib. Madison, Feb. 


MaBet ALICE WAYNE 1916-date. 

Libn, Pub. Lib., Anderson, Ind., 1915-date. HENRIETTA RICHMOND HARVIE 
STEWART SAMUEL WILLIAMS CLARA LouIsE JAGGARD 

With Library Bureau, Chicago, 1915-date. Libn Presbyterian College, Emporia, Kansas. 
RutH WorRDEN Dorotuy KETCHAM 

Asst, Open shelf dept, Pub. Lib., Buffalo, Fellow in Political Science, Univ. of Ind., 
1915-date. Bloomington. 

Class of 1916 JULIET LAWRENCE 


Appointments made previous to July 1916 Stim, Cnt Gah Boeavk 1. 


VIVIAN Gray LITTLE 


Srr1E ANDREWS ' ' 
Libn, Pub. Lib., Watertown, Wis. 


Member, Training class for children’s librns, 
Pub. Lib., Cleveland HAZEL FRANCES LonG 
Member, Training class for children’s libns, 


STELLA EpitH BASKERVILLE . 
Pub. Lib., Cleveland. 


Member, Training class for children’s libns, 


Pe: Si, See. GEorRGIE GIvENS McAFEE 


WINIFRED GouUGE BATCHELOR Asst, Pub. Lib., Evansville, Ind. 


Organizer, Pub. Lib., Waukesha, Wis. 
Amy L. MEYER 


HELEN R. CocHRAN Libn, Pub. Lib., Deer Lodge, Mont. 


Reviser, Lib. Sch., Madison, Wis. 
JESSIE FLEMING MONTGOMERY 


Libn, dept of extension, Univ. of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada. 


Ava L. CocHRANE 


*MARGARET ELIZABETH DAVENPORT 
Asst, Pub. Lib., Freeport, Ill. ELIZABETH OHR 


Winirrep Lemon Davis (Mrs.) Asst, Pub. Lib. Comn, Indianapolis. 


Libn, Pub. Lib., Fort Atkinson, Wis. Estuer L. PETTERSON 


FLORENCE CHARLOTTE Day Asst, Pub. Lib., Detroit. 


Libn, Pub. Lib., E , Wis. 
pian es ey Epna L. ROESELER 


ANNA DEWEES 


Ref. asst, Free Lib. Madison, Wis. Ciara E. Roirs 
Member, Training class for children’s libns, 
GERTRUDE LupLow ELLISON Pub. Lib., Cleveland. 


Asst ref. libn, Pub. Lib., Duluth. 
EVELYN TOWNSEND Ross 


Grace WINIFRED Estes Member, Training class for children’s libns, 
Libn, Pub. Lib., Stanley, Wis Pub. Lib., Cleveland. 





*Did not finish course *Special. 
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GERTRUDE A. SCHWAB 
Asst, catalogue dept, Pub. Lib., Milwaukee. 


Lou!sE Apa SIAs 
Libn, Pub. Lib., Kewatin, Minn. 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH SMITH 


The Next Generation 


To their classmates the news that there 
are 21 “‘class babies” may be an interesting 
fact. The oldest is Catherine R. Parks, 
daughter of Marguerite Cunningham Parks, 
1908, who has three children. 

Josephine Voss Shealy, ’07, Marion Weil 
Tappan, ’07, Emilida Baensch Brown, ’08, 
Lucile Cully Taylor, ’08, Vera Sieg Green- 
wald, ’08, Stella Hanson Tinkham, ’09, Marie 
Minton George, ’10, Gertrude Richardson 
Angell, ’12, and Lucius H. Cannon, ’14, 
each have one son; Jane Schauers Gavere, 
708 has a son and daughter, and Wil- 
helmina Van der Haagen Edwards, ’12, 
two sons; Gladys Tallett Watterich, ’08, 
Ora Williams Green, 09, Amy Bosson 
Young, °10, and Mr. and Mrs. Glen P. 
Turner, both of ’14, each have one daughter. 


Wisconsin Library School Association 


Officers for 1916-17 


President—Mary L. Hicks, 1912 

Vice President—Mrs. M. C. Budlong, 1910 
Secretary—Helen Turvill, 1908 
Treasurer—Elizabeth C. Ronan, 1912 


Class Gifts to the Library School 


A pleasant custom, started by the class 
of 1908, has led each succeeding class 
to present a memorial to the School. The 
gifts have been a brass bowl, 1908; a plaster 
cast of Guido Reni’s frieze Aurora, 1909; 
a cast of Winged Victory, 1910; six 
dozen china cups and plates, 1911; three 
dozen silver tea spoons, 1912; a German 
print—Fritz Thaulow’s Old Blue Mill, 1913; 
a silver urn, 1914; a silver serving tray, 
1915; and Victrola records from 1916. At 
the annual meeting in 1916 the Alumni 
Association voted to raise money to pur- 
chase a Victrola, as a decennial gift to the 
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School. The Summer School class of 1912 
gave a pair of brass candle sticks and tray; 
the classes of 1913 and 1914, sherbet 
glasses, and 1915, a vase. 


Alumni Gift Committee 


The committee, appointed at the annual 
meeting, April, 1916, to raise funds for the 
purchase of a Victrola, as an alumni gift 
to the Library School, has received thus 
far responses from ninety graduates. Con- 
tributions should be sent to the chairman, 
Miss B. M. Coon, Public Library, Sheboygan, 
Wis. 


The Close of the Year 


The close of the school year came at the 
end of busy weeks filled with completing 
of bibliographies and final examinations in 
each of the principal courses. Several out- 
side lectures have been pleasant features of 
the past month’s work. 

Mr. William H. Brett, librarian of the 
Cleveland Public Library, paid an unexpect- 
ed visit to the School on May 31 and gave 
his interesting lecture on the Decimal Clas- 
sification. He also talked informally on the 
work of the Cleveland Library. 

The class rejoiced in having the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Miss Stearns, who gave 
on June 8 her stimulating lecture on Li- 
brary Spirit. 

Miss Louise Fernald, librarian of Great 
Falls (Mont.) Public Library spent a day 
at the School in May. 

Entrance examinations for the class of 
1917 were held June 9. 

Closing exercises took place June 14, the 
Commencement address, The Companion- 
ship of Books, was an inspiring and helpful 
appeal for more appreciative perusal of the 
best books and was delivered by Prof. James 
F. Hosic of the Chicago Normal School, 
President Van Hise, and Hon. C. P. Cary, 
State Supt. of public instruction, also 
spoke upon the occasion. 

The faculty and students were invited by 
Miss Turvill for a picnic supper on May 
20 at her country place. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lester entertained the School Saturday 
evening, June 10. 
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“SHIRT-SLEEVE” LITERATURE 


Edited by C. B. Lester 


are those with the finest bindings; the most valuable 
mery Slosson. 


**The least valuable volumes in the libra 
are those with no binding at all.” —Edwin 


These notes call to the attention of Wisconsin libraries pamphlets and other ephemeral 
material of value as reference helps. Visitors from the Commission have often noted that 
most libraries do not use this class of material nearly as much as they should. It is 
the very best of current reference matter and the library must have and make available 
this kind of digested ‘‘tabloid” information if it is to appeal to people who are doing things. 
Usually these items are obtainable free or at small cost from the source indicated. Mos! 
of them cost only a stamp and a very little time, and quick-filing methods wil! eliminate 
the necessity for full cataloging and other time-consuming care for such pamphlets as 
are not worth a permanent preservation. Much of the material which we can note here 
is in the general field of public affairs, and frequent notices will be given of Wisconsin 
official publications. Advice and assistance regarding U. S. and state documents and 
other material of the class listed here will be gladly given in response to individual requests. 





Birds. There is available a new (5th) 
edition of price list 39 issued by the U. S. 
Supt. of Documents giving the publications 
on birds and wild animals issued by the 
government and now obtainable through 
the Documents Office. While listed as sale 
publications, some of these documents may 
be obtainable free from the issuing office. 
Apply for the list to the Supt. of Documents 
at Washington. 


Farmers’ bulletins. The Dept. of 
Agriculture has issued a new edition 
(January 1916) of its list of Farmers’ 
bulletins of interest to persons residing in 
cities and towns. This may be a very 
handy checking list for many libraries, and 
all the material listed can be obtained free. 
Apply to the Division of Publications of 
the Department at Washington. 


Panama Exposition. The U. S. Bureau 
of Education has prepared two reports on 
the most interesting and significant fea- 
tures of the several education exhibits at 
the Exposition. They are issued as Bulle- 
tins 1 and 2, 1916. One is a general state- 
ment as to nature, purposes, and most 
striking points in connection with the 
strictly educational exhibits—that is, hav- 
ing to do with schools or methods, processes 
or systems of education. It considers the 
exhibits of the U. S. government, of the 


states and cities, of foreign nations, and 
of organizations and institutions. Among 
the latter is the A. L. A. (p. 81-86). The 
other bulletin (No. 2) is a more detailed 
report of the exhibits in agricultural edu- 
cation and rural schools. Apply for these 
bulletins to the Bureau of Education at 
Washington. 


Preparedness. The U. S. War Dept. 
has issued a Statement of a proper military 
policy for the United States. It covers 
present military problems, with information 
relative to over-sea service and home serv- 
ice, including organized militia and re- 
serves. It was prepared by the War 
College Division and is a clearly and suc- 
cinctly expressed statement of the essential 
points of such a policy upon which there is 
a general agreement of the military authori- 
ties. The Statement is a pamphlet of only 
some twenty-five pages, but is supplemented 
by thirty brochures on the various subjects 
requiring more detailed discussion. A list 
of the titles of these supplemental discus- 
sions may be found in the Monthly Catalogue 
for March (p. 551.) The Statement will 
be included in the annual report of the War 
Dept. as an appendix, but the supplements 
will not. The whole series merits the 
widest distribution especially at this time. 
Libraries should address the War Dept. 
and ask for the Statement by name. The 
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supplements are War Dept. documents 
506-535, inclusive. 


Soil surveys. We published in the May 
Bulletin a list of state soil survey bulletins. 
The U. S. Soils Bureau has issued a Soil 
survey of Dane County, Wis., prepared in 
cooperation with the state. The same 
bureau has also issued a List of soil surveys 
up to 1915. Apply to the Division of Pub- 
lications of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
at Washington. 


Wisconsin Documents 


The collected set of Wisconsin Public 
Documents for 1913-14 is now ready for 
distribution. The last legislature repealed 
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the law providing for this bound collected 
set, and hereafter the documents and re- 
ports must be obtained by libraries in the 
separate form as needed. We have always 
advocated this selection, especially for 
the small libraries. If however any li- 
braries need copies of this last edition of 
the collected set, the commission will ar- 
range to have them sent if you will write 
us that you want them. Circular letters 
have already been sent to the libraries 
which asked for the collected Public Docu- 
ments in 1914 when the previous edition 
was distributed. It will be assumed that 
other libraries in the state do not want 
these documents unless they notify the 
Commission to the contrary. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 
Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reference to the needs of the 


libraries in Wisconsin. 


From time to time books are included which are too expensive 


for immediate purchase, but which may be obtained later at a reduced price, or would 
perhaps be presented by friends of the library or grateful clubs if attention were called to 


their desirability. 


Since this department is specially designed for the smaller libraries, the fiction selection 
is made with particular reference to them; that is to say, the aim is to include no novels 
that would be objectionable because of their handling of moral questions, or would be 
unreadable because of their length or their treatment of subjects which have no interest 
for the average reader in the small community. 

A limited number of reprints of these lists can be furnished to Wisconsin librarians 
wishing to keep a file for convenient reference. 


Philosophy, Ethics 


Bowers, E. F. Alcohol—its influence on 
mind and body. 1916. 207p. Clode 
$1.25 net. 178 


A useful book for temperance and prohibition 
workers, citing instances from the field of 
industry and quoting from recent literature and 
from life-insurance tables, scientific tests, etc., to 
show that the only solution of the problem 
of intemperance is enforced total abstinence. 
Not superior to earlier books but differs con- 
siderably in content from any other, and is 
written in very popular style. 


Fisher, Mrs. D. C. Self-reliance. 1916. 
243p. Bobbs-Merrill $1 net. 173 


An excellent book for parents who wish to 
cultivate in the child the independence of action 
and sense of responsibility that modern home 
life affords little opportunity to develop. Based 
on the author’s own experience and that of her 
friends, the work has been made very readable, 
concrete, and stimulating through the use of 
many apt and practical illustrations and inci- 
dents. The methods of the Park School in 
Buffalo, and their value in child education, have 
a chapter; there is a good though brief one also 
on the use of books and libraries. 


Koren, John. Alcohol and society. 1916. 
271p. Holt $1.25 net. 178 


Articles on the social control of alcohol, by 
a long-time student and writer on the liquor 
question, expanded from publication in the 
Atlantic Monthly. They seek to answer the 
following questions: ‘‘Are we to believe that 


science has said the final word about alcohol? 
Is the solution offered by prohibitionists sufficient 
and are their methods sound? May there not 
be a better approach to the temperance ideal 
than through coercion?’”’ (Preface) They have 
awakened much discussion among thought- 
ful people who do not believe that enforced 
prohibition is the correct solution of the problem. 


Patience Worth: a 
psychic mystery, 1916. 290p. Holt 
$1.40 net. 133 


An interesting contribution to psychical liter- 
ature, in the shape of communications through 
a ouiji board from one who calls herself ‘‘Patience 
Worth.” Her English is that of the seventeenth 
century, and the poems, plays and allegories she 
spells out are in the spirit of that age. Her in- 
termediaries are two women who have no special 
knowledge of the period of which she writes, 
and are often at a loss to understand her mean- 
ing. 


Yost, C. S., ed. 


Useful Arts 


Bailey, A. L. Library bookbinding. 1916. 
248p. Wilson $1.25 net. 686 


“A book of detailed and practical information 
covering materials, processes, specifications, 
cost, records and routine of library bookbinding. 
Useful in that it collects the findings of recent 
experiences with binding problems as they con- 
cern the library from scattered sources and pre- 
sents them in a clear manner.” Appendixes 
contain the specifications of the United States 
Bureau of Standards for book cloths, a reading 
list, and list of technical terms. 
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Gillette, J. M. Constructive rural soci- 
ology. New ed. 1916. 408p. illus. 
Sturgis $1.60 net. 630 


A new edition of a 1913 book which has proved 
very valuable to students of rural problems. 
New chapters have been added on the “‘Physical 
condition of the United States and agriculture” 
and “Rural charity and correction,”’ and a new 
section on rural migration. Over a hundred 
pages larger than the first edition. 


Fine Arts 


Chandler, J. E. The colonial house. 1916. 
341p. illus. McBride $2.50 net. 728 


An interesting book for all students of the 
colonial period and valuable for the architect, 
the work of a Boston architect. The three 
periods have separate treatment, and the first a 
consideration of construction details, fully illus- 
trated. The work of restoration is discussed, 
also modern use of colonial styles, and colonial 
gardens. Less extensive than Eberlein’s Architec- 
ture of colonial America, being limited largely 
to New England, New York and Pennsylvania 
types. Fully illustrated. 


Fletcher, A.C. Indian games and dances, 
with native songs. 1915. 139p. illus. 
Birchard $1 net. 793 


Dances celebrating the life of the corn, call- 
ing the flowers, etc.; hazard, guessing and ball 
games; and a section on Indian names and the 
ceremonies used in naming a child are the con- 
tents of this little book. It will have special 
value for boy scouts and camp-fire girls, though 
good for use in any youthful celebration. 


Foster, R. F. Foster’s auction bridge for 
all. 1916. 220p. Stokes $1 net. 795 


Recommended as the best book for the average 
player, very clear and easy to understand, and 
with the rules revised to February, 1916. 


Sperling, Harry. Playground book. 1916. 
105p. Barnes $1.80 net. 793 


Games, dances, playground athletics and sug- 
gestions for playground workers, with clear, full 
directions, and musical accompaniments for 
games and dances. 


Wright, Richardson. Low-cost suburban 
houses. 1916. 120p. McBride $1.25 
net. 728 


Constructive work, originally appearing in 
House andGarden. Thechapter on the evolution 
of the house from one room up furnishes unusual 
material, the chapter on bungalows is very 
suggestive, the floor plans and interior views are 
helpful and definite. Of these a good many are 
colonial, and a few English. The information 
on the cost of building is good; the prices for the 
plans shown run up to $10,000, 
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Literature 
Brighouse, Harold. Hobson’s choice 
(Drama league ser.) 1916. 135p. 
Doubleday 75c net. 822 


A humorous play in which the leading traits 
of Lancashire character are cleverly brought out 
through the characters of a tradesman and his 
daughters. A chain of circumstances brings into 
relief their native strength and also their mater- 
ialism and aggressiveness. ‘An epitome of 
Lancashire life, or at any rate of that great 
stratum defined in England as ‘the lower middle 
class.’ ”’ 


Burleigh, Louis, & Bierstadt, E. H. 
Punishment. 1916. 127p. Holt $1 
net. 812 


A play which pictures an American prison 
ruled by the idea that punishment is needed as 
a means of reform, and hints, in the last sig- 
nificant act, at the better rule of kindness and 
justice. The far-reaching influence of political 
graft is shown, and, opposed to it, the regenera- 
tive power of a woman’s love and faith. 


Burroughs, John. Under the apple-trees. 
1916. 316p. Houghton $1.25 net. 
814 


In the first seven of these essays Mr. Bur- 
roughs returns to the world of nature, and loving- 
ly celebrates the pleasures of the orchard, the 
rocks and other forms of nature. The remain- 
ing discuss more weighty or serious subjects, 
such as the primal mind, the factor of chance 
in life, Bergson—‘‘a prophet of the soul,”’ etc. 


Gibson, W. W. 
1916. 198p. 


Battle and other poems. 
Macmillan $1.25 net. 
821 


The author’s recent verse, the first group of 
thirty-one short poems dealing very vividly and 
humanly with war themes, the second singing of 
friends—among them Rupert Brooke, the third 
consisting of seven little plays of the same order 
as those in Daily bread. 


Matthews, Brander, ed. Chief European 
dramatists. 1916. 786p. Houghton 
$2.75 net. 808.2 


A useful selection, containing twenty-one com- 
plete plays by the leading dramatists of the 
chief European countries excepting England and 
Russia. None of them belongs to recent or con- 
temporary periods, so that it will not meet the 
demand for modern plays. Teo expensive for 
smaller libraries, but a good volume for any li- 
brary serving students or intellectual readers. 
Uniform with Neilson’s Chief Elizabethan drama- 
tists and his and Webster’s Chief British poets of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (1916, 
Houghton $2.50). 
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Miinsterberg, Margarete, comp. A 
harvest of German verse. 1916. 242p. 
Appleton $1.25 net. 831 


A collection of over 150 German lyric poems 
from the twelfth century to 1915, representing 
besides folk-songs and ballads, over fifty authors. 
“The German temper is essentially lyric. It is 
easy to see why a people of such a type of mind 
should have found in lyric poetry the most ade- 
quate form of self-expression; why, next to Ger- 
man music, German lyrics should be the richest 
and the finest revelation of the German soul.’”’— 
Kuno Francke in the Foreword. 


Repplier, Agnes. Counter-currents. 1916. 
292p. Houghton $1.25 net. 814 


Nine essays published in the Aflantic Monthly 
during the past three years, all dealing with such 
present-day problems as war, industry, femin- 
ism, sex education, immigration. Written in 
the same witty and incisive style as her literary 
essays, but with a rigid conservatism, a ruthless 
lack of sentiment toward social-reform meas- 
ures, and a biting sarcasm for the réle of America 
as a melting-pot for the nations that antagonize 
many readers. 


Rounds, C. R., & Hippensteel, H. S., 
eds. Wisconsin in story and song. 
1916. 300p. Parker educational co., 
Madison, Wis. 75c net. 810.8 


Brief selections from the work of over fifty 
Wisconsin writers, with biographical sketches. 
Nativity was not made the basis for admission 
but identification with the state during mature 
life, “through residence and through literary, 
educational or other activity.”” The collection 
has the following grouping: General Wisconsin 
writers; The University group; Writers of local 
distinction; Wisconsin humorists. The selections 
are too brief to be, in many cases, a fair repre- 
sentation of the author’s work, and the sketches 
while entertaining, also suffer from inadequacy. 
The little book will, however, be eagerly wel- 
comed by libraries, large and small, all over the 
state, to meet a very real demand. 


Sharp, D. L. The hills of Hingham. 1916. 
221p. Houghton $1.25 net. 814 


A distinctly autobiographical book, singing 
the praises of the country hills outside Boston 
and the author’s home joys, after the weariness 
of the day’s work of teaching college freshmen. 
The material satisfactions of country life have 
first place, but the mental and spiritual advan- 
tages are not forgotten, and its superiority for 
growing children emphasized. Pleasant but not 
specially stimulating reading for the country 
lover. 
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History and Travel 


United States 


Emerson, Walter. The latchstring to 
Maine woods and waters. 1916. 229p. 
illus. Houghton $2 net. 917.3 


An entertaining, enthusiastic description of 
the varied natural beauties of Maine, designed 
to attract the tourist and so increase her pros- 
perity. For one who knows the state, or parts 
of it, itis good reading. For one seeking definite 
information it is disappointing; the little it con- 
tains is hard to find, owing to the arrangement 
of material and the lack of anindex. Attractive 
photographic illustrations. 


Kilbourne, F. W. Chronicles of the White 
Mountains. 1916. 434p. illus. Hough- 
ton $2 net. 974.2 


Beginning with Indian legend, this book gives 
the story of the White Mountains from the early 
explorers and first settlements to the present day. 
It will be welcomed by readers who haunt, or 
have haunted these “Hills,” but will have com- 
paratively little value for the prospective visitor. 
Noted visitors, the poets and painters who have 
found a theme here, noteworthy “characters,” 
casualties, ascents, the national forest and other 
reservations, all have a place in this full account. 


By motor to the 
Golden Gate. 1916. 281p. illus. 
Appleton $2 net. 917.3 


Entertaining story of a luxurious trip by motor 
from New York City to San Francisco, the course 
lying through New York State, along the lake 
shore to Chicago, through Iowa, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. Personal impressions of country and 
people, the character of the hotels, and incidents 
of travel are related simply but brightly, and 
illustrated by original photographs. There are 
hints for other motorists, and a copy of the daily 
expense account, both for motor and people. 


Post, Mrs. Emily. 


Rinehart, Mrs. M. R. Through Glacier 
Park. 1916. 92p. illus. Houghton 
75¢ net. 917.86 


A slight personal account of a trip through 
Glacier Park, accomplishing its evident pur- 
pose—to create a desire in the reader to do 
likewise. Photographic reproductions of the 
party on the trail, in camp, etc. 


Van Dyke, J. C. The mountain. 1916. 
234p. Scribner $1.25 net. 917.91 


A companion to The desert and The opal sea, 
recording the author’s knowledge of the science 
of the making of mountains, their history, and 
their conquest, but still more his satisfying pos- 
session of their beauty and wonder, gained in 
long years of observation. The chapters are 
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basdad on the Rockies more than any other range, 
though the Alps are frequently referred to. 


Wood, R. K. The tourist’s Northwest. 
1916. 528p. illus. maps. Dodd $1.75 
net. 917.9 


A useful volume for the traveler and for any 
library in the Middle West and West. The first 
half gives general and the usual guide-book 
information about our own Northwest cities, 
scenery and means of travel through Oregon, 
Washington, the Idaho lakes, the Rainier and 
Glacier National Parks; the second does the 
same for the Canadian Northwest: the Rockies 
and Selkirks, Vancouver Island, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. Full index and illustrations. Uni- 
form with several earlier guides. 


European War 


Hale, Walter. By motor to the firing 


line. 1916. 283p. illus. Century 
$1.50 net. 940.913 


The author’s interest during this tour in north- 
ern France in the summer of 1915 was largely 
that of the artist revisiting scenes and architec- 
ture of beauty and noting the damage shell and 
fire had wrought. While he points this out, and 
furnishes sketches to show the devastation, he 
gives also an interesting recital of his trip, of the 
things that impressed him, and the incidents of 
war which befel him. There are many appro- 
priate photographs. 


Hall, J. N. Kitchener’s mob. 1916. 201p. 
Houghton $1.25 net. 940.913 


Vivid pictures of the way in which the raw 
recruits enlisted for Kitchener’s volunteer army 
were whipped into fighting form, and of their ex- 
periences on the march and in the trenches in 
France. The author, an American youth, caught 
the contagion of enlisting in London, and his 
weeks of intimacy with ‘‘Tommy”’ engendered a 
great enthusiasm for him as “a fighting man.” 
One of the most readable books we have had; 
reprinted from the Aflantic Monthly with some 
changes. 


Huard, Mrs. F. W. My home in the field 
of honour. 1916. 302p. illus. Doran 
$1.35 net. 940.913 


Remarkable story of an American woman, 
the daughter of Francis Wilson and the wife of 
a French artist, who remained in her chateau on 
the Marne at the outbreak of the war till the in- 
habitants of the next village fled past her door, 
before she left her duties and joined the flight. 
The fourteen days of her wanderings read like a 
very nightmare of adventure, during which she 
had occasion to use all her resources and test a 
remarkable fund of courage and endurance. 
The despair caused by the sight of her beau- 
tiful home, rifled of its contents and unfit for 
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occupancy, gave way to fresh courage, which 
resulted in a Red Cross hospital that is still doing 
its work of healing. 


Morlae, Edward. A soldier of the Legion. 
1916. 129p. illus. Houghton $1 net. 
940.913 


The record of the Foreign Legion during 
two months in the fall of 1915, at the end of 
which the regiment was so decimated that it was 
disbanded and its flag decorated with the cross 
of the Legion of Honor and hung in a place of 
honor in the Hotel des Invalides. The narrator 
is a Californian, son of a Frenchman, who joined 
the Legion both through love of fighting and 
love of France. He tells a tragic but stirring 
story of peril and bravery, which differs from 
any other the war has brought forth. 


Wells, H. G. What is coming? 1916. 
294p. Macmillan $1.50 net. 940.913 


Mr. Wells’ former successes in prophecy make 
this attempt to look into the immediate future 
of interest to all readers who are wondering as to 
the results of the war on the nations involved and 
on the United States. He has no doubt as to the 
outcome of the war, discusses ‘“‘nations in liquida- 
tion,”” what the war is doing for women,” “the 
white man’s burden,” “the outlook for the Ger- 
mans,”’ and the probable alliance for future peace 
of the United States, France, Britain and Rus- 
sia. ‘‘Behind the barriers this war will have set 
up, the intelligent men in either camp must pre- 
pare the ultimate peace they will never enjoy, 
must work for the days when their sons at least 
may meet as they themselves can never meet, 
without accusation or resentment, upen the 
common business of the World Peace.”’ 


Other Countries 


Harding, G. L. Present-day China. 1916. 
250p. illus. Century $1 net. 952 


‘*‘An impression of people and things rather 
than a history of events and causes,” in which 
the author has attempted “‘to interpret the qual- 
ity of mind which produced the Chinese Revolu- 
tion, if not intimately at least sympathetically 
to the western world’? (Foreword). His analysis 
is very clear, his appraisement of Japanese 
policies conservative, his opinions based on first- 
hand investigation. ‘Its chief fault lies in its 
brevity. It deals simply with certain particu- 
lar developments, thus not entirely living up to 
its title.” 


Mackenzie, J. K. Black sheep. 1916. 
314p. illus. Houghton $1.50 net. 
916.88 


Letters from a Presbyterian missionary work- 
ing among the black tribes on the African West 
Coast, written to her family from 1904 to 1913. 
They form a vivid picture of primitive life and 
thought, and give a good idea of the methods of 
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mission work with child-like peoples, but they 
have a wider interest—that of the contact cof a 
receptive, cultured mind with the antipodes of 
everything her former life contained. 


Fiction 


Blythe, 8S. G. A western Warwick. 1916. 
345p. Doran $1.35 net. 


Absorbing story of the experiences of a practical 
politician, who created a president of the United 
States, by the usual crooked methods of boss- 
rule, reigned for four years as the power behind 
the throne, and then was beaten as thoroughly 
as he had triumphed. ‘A fascinating study of 
the political game, vivid, convincing,” which 
ought to appeal to men and also to some women. 


Bosher, Mrs. K. L. People like that. 1916. 
300p. Harper $1.25 net. 


A shielded young society woman moves into 
the poorer part of her city and satisfies her desire 
to know the life her unfortunate sisters live, 
and through her sympathy and understanding 
is able to help many. A rather commonplace 
handling of a difficult situaticn, but will inter- 
est some women. 


Brown, Alice. The prisoner. 1916. 471p. 
Macmillan $1.50 net. 


Story of the problems of readjustment to life, 
and striving for freedom of spirit, of a young man 
who, on the verge of a brilliant career, errs and 
is sent to prison. It has the same quality of in- 
terest as the author’s other psychological stories, 
and will hardly be popular with novel-readers in 
general. 


Brunkhurst, Harriet. The window in 
the fence. 1916. 318p. Doran $1.25 
net. , 


An author and his artist wife renounce their 
luxurious New York life, transform a country 
house into a beautiful home and adopt three 
homeless boys, with a consequent mingled joy 
and sorrow and an enrichment of life which more 
than compensated for the city pleasures and per- 
sonal comforts that had to be sacrificed. Some 
readers will find the sentimental strain annoying. 


Buckrose, Mrs. J. E. The round-about. 
1916. 282p. Doran $1.25 net. 


The tolerance toward each otber of an English 
couple whose love has gone seems likely to be- 
come also the experience of their daughter despite 
her romantic marriage, when a realization of a 
real though buried affection saves her happiness. 
Has the charm of the earlier stories, but less of 
interest, and its ending, in the days of the present 
war, is somewhat forced. 
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Garland, Hamlin. They of the high 
trails. 1916. 381p. Harper $1.35 
net. 


Nine stories which have appeared in maga- 
zines during the last ten or more years. They 
picture faithfully and vividly the frontier types 
of the old West—the grub-staker, cow-boss, re- 
mittance man, prospector, outlaw, forest-ranger, 
etc. 


Hay, John. The breadwinners. 1916. 
319p. Harper $1.25 net. 


A new edition of a novel which was published 
anonymously in the Century in 1883-4 and creat- 
ed considerable excitement in literary circles. 
Though it was attributed to Mr. Hay several 
years ago, he never acknowledged the author- 
ship. It pictures labor troubles of 1877, espe- 
cially as felt in Cleveland, the author’s home at 
that time, and embodies a protest against the 
deplorable results of the exploitation of labor by 
unscrupulous politicians. 


Howells, W. D. The daughter of the stor- 
age. 1916. 352p. Harper $1.35 net. 


A goodly volume of nineteen short stories, 
sketches and poems, which will be welcomed by 
all admirers of Mr. Howells, and may serve to 
introduce younger readers to his earlier work. 
To a perhaps prejudiced reader, they show no 
diminution of power and have all the rare quali- 
ties which made him a favorite author. 


Kelland, C.B. Thehiddenspring. 1916. 
296p. Harper $1.25 net. 


The lumber king in a little Michigan town 
kicks the dog of an easy-going young lawyer, 
and thereby precipitates a fight which ends with 
the big man’s overthrow. ‘A rousing tale for 
jaded readers, with the plot of a thrilling movie.” 


Kerr, Sophie. Love at large. 1916. 267p. 
Harper $1.25 net. 


Another collection of “little stories of married 
life,’ all relating to the same clever and spirited 
little woman who makes a profession of being 
married, saves many a difficult situation and 
also creates a few. The setting is a suburb of 
New York City. 


Martin, Mrs. H. R. Her husband’s purse. 
1916. 344p. Doubleday $1.35 net. 


The disagreeable first years of adjustment of a 
nice young southern girl to her Pennsylvania 
Dutch husband, his sisters and the small town— 
all sordidly small, ugly-spirited and jealous. 
To these qualities the husband adds tyranny and 
business dishonesty—promising a future punish- 
ment too great for the comparatively small sin of 
the courageous wife and mother. 
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Mason, G. S. The golden hope. 1916. 
363p. Appleton $1.35 net. 


“A Western tale telling of irrigation projects, 
crooked political schemers, a man obsessed with 
a miner’s craze to find a gold pocket, and a 
woman who can be faithful to her worthless hus- 
band. All these elements contribute excitement 
to the story.”” Not remarkable, but, unlike most 
western stories, the country interest is subor- 
dinated to character development. 


Olmstead, Florence. Father Bernard’s 
parish. 1916. 302p. Scribner $1.25 
net. 


The polyglot life of a block in the New York 
tenement-house district is pictured in this pleas- 
ant little story of the stormy courtship of a 
Polish waitress in a German restaurant and a 
young Irish drayman, and the gentle love affair 
of a young; Pennsylvania ; drug-clerk’ and a 
little Irish girl destined for the convent. The 
contrast between this younger generation and 
their elders shows the efficiency of the melting- 
pot, and what it is doing for the country’s fu- 
ture. 
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Chapman, F. M. The travels of birds. 
1916. 160p. Appleton 40c net. 598 
A scientific study of migration written in an 
nteresting, narrative style with suggestions for 
study with each chapter. 
Miller, W. H. The boys’ book of hunting 
and fishing. 1916. 291p. Doran $1.25 
net. 796 
Definite instructions, many in the form of per- 
sonal experiences, for hunting, fishing and camp- 
ing. Economical equipment suggested through- 
iout. Some may object to the encouragement of 
hunting, but no one can doubt that the intelli- 
gent use of fire-arms taught here, lessens danger. 


Stories 


Altsheler, J. A. The keepers of the trail. 
1916. 323p. Appleton $1.35 net. 
This story of adventure and woodcraft follows 
the Forest runners in the Young trailers series and 
tells of the success of Henry Ware and his com- 
panions in defending Kentucky villages against 
the British and Indians. 


French, H. W. Lance of Kanana. 
165p. Lothrop $1 net. 


New edition of an excellent story, with colored 
illustrations. Same price as original. 


1916. 





